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¢ OCTOBER 5 


¢ OCTOBER 19 


OCTOBER 19-26 


OCTOBER 25-31 


¢ OCTOBER 26 


OCTOBER 31 


¢ NOVEMBER 9 


This is the month for planning—and this big issue of THE METHODIST 
STORY brings special resources. Use it in an all-church planning confer- 
ence or in the planning session of the official board. Commissions and com- 
mittees will find it useful too. And while looking way ahead, don’t look 
past September itself. Events of the month can make it a “rally month” for 
the entire church. 


Some Sunday in September is the preferred date for Church School Rally 
Day. This is an occasion to stress Christian education and to “rally” chil- 
dren and adults who neglected church-school attendance during the summer. 


World Service Sunday. Service to church schools through the Division of 
the Local Church of the Board of Education is the subject of the World 
Service leaflet. 


Christian Education Week. This week, often tied in with Rally Day, em- 
phasizes the values in Christian education and attracts attention to the 
church’s program of education. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. (See pages 48-55.) 


Laymen’s Day. This day exalts the position of the layman in the church. 
The symbol: a layman in the pulpit. 


United Nations Week. The UN is not just a political matter. The church has 
a legitimate interest in what the United Nations can do. Church agencies 
will supply aids for study. 


The last days of October are the traditional time for women, through the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, to deepen their spiritual life through 
prayer and sacrificial giving. 


World Service Sunday. Our work in national (home) missions is described 
in the World Service leaflet. 


Reformation Day (and Reformation Sunday, Oct. 26) is a time when Protes- 
tants celebrate their heritage, often through community-wide fetes. For 
Methodists, the Board of Evangelism urges a witness to the fundamentals 
of our faith. 


World Order Sunday. Fitting use of this day will start men and women 
thinking of problems of world order in Christian terms. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 








No man is really thinking who is not 
thinking for himself. 


Some of us would be greatly embar- 
rassed if we knew what our money was 
saying about us. 


Faith is a willingness to move out 
in the direction of the right and the 
true before all the facts are known. 


Many a good sermon has been 
wasted on poor listeners. 


Too many people are gratifying their 
wants before they make provision for 
their needs. 


No man can be called a hypocrite 
just because he falls short of his ideal. 


Before we give someone a piece of 
our mind we ought to make sure we 
have some mind to spare. 


Very few sinners have ever been con- 
verted as a result of a religious argu- 
ment. 


Nothing is good just because some- 
one calls it religious, for there is a very 
great deal of bad religion in the world. 


He gets the most out of his Bible 
who takes it in daily doses. 


It took no more than a few days to 
get Israel out of Egypt, but God spent 
hundreds of years getting Egypt out 
of Israel. 


There is a great difference between 
knowledge and wisdom. 


Few things are more difficult than 
uniting a divided church. 


Just suppose that each of us was to 
be held responsible for the gossip we 
spread. 


Some parents seem to assume that 
the Sunday-school teacher is nothing 
more than an unsalaried baby-sitter. 


Some people pray as if they never 
expected God to pay any attention to 
them anyhow. 


Nothing is more difficult than try- 
ing to inject a new idea into a closed 
mind. 














METHopIsM IN ALASKA AND Hawan, by 
W. Vernon Middleton. Board of Mis- 
sions. 75¢. 


The study theme for 1958-59, directed 
by the Board of Missions, is on Method- 
ist missionary service in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

This study dovetails with the inter- 
denominational theme of “Christian 
Concerns of North American Neigh- 
bors.” Alaska and WHawaii—together 
with Puerto Rico, not studied here—are 
the principal “outposts” of the national 
(home) missionary service of The 
Methodist Church. 

Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii— 
with the sub-title “New Patterns for Liv- 
ing Together’—is by the general secre- 
tary of the Division of National Mis- 
sions. Numerous visits to both areas, 
both as general administrator and as di- 
rector of the building of new churches, 
have made him familiar with problems 
and religious needs in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Order from: Study Book Office, Meth- 
odist Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Concerns OF A CONTINENT, edited by 
James W. Hoffman. Friendship Press. 
Cloth $2.95; paper $1.50. 


Mr. Hoffman’s volume is the major 
study book in the 1958-59 interdenomi- 
national study of “Christian Concern of 
North American Neighbors.” (There is 
an adult guide for 50 cents with sug- 
gestions for study and programs, useful 
for groups and classes especially. There 
are chapter treatments of Alaska, Can- 
ada, the United States, Mexico, Hawaii, 
and the Caribbean area. 

Order from: Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Mippte East Pitcrimace, by R. Park 
Johnson. Friendship Press. Paper 
$1.50; cloth $2.95. 


Methodists have heard comparatively 
little through their churches about the 
“Middle East” or the “Near East,” be- 
cause our denomination has had little 
or no mission work in this area. 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


But now the nations of the Middle 
East are crowding the headlines. Meth- 
odist missionaries are meeting the resur- 
gence of the religion of Mohammed in 
Pakistan, in Algeria, in Tunisia, and out 
across India and central Africa. All 
Christians need to know the Moslem 
and his lands. 

Dr. Johnson gives a historical back- 
ground for the present political and 
power struggle around the Mediterra- 
nean. 

This is the interdenominational study 
book on world missions for 1958-59. 

Order from: Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Famity Packet on ALcono.ism. Board 
of Temperance. 75¢ each. 


This new collection of materials con- 
tains items designed to help the families 
of alcoholics understand and cope with 
the problem. Friends of alcoholics will 
also find it helpful. 

The packet was developed as part of 
the Board’s rehabilitation emphasis, see 
page 34. 

Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Pastor’s PackET ON ALCOHOLISM. 
Board of Temperance. 75¢ each. 


To .give Methodist ministers a brief 
but comprehensive orientation on alcohol- 
ism and the problems of counseling with 
alcoholics and their families, the General 
Board of Temperance has developed this 
simple collection of basic materials. 

Of special interest is a reprint of a 
series of articles by the Rev. Thomas 
Shipp who has worked successfully as a 
counselor in this field while carrying on 
a growing church program. 

The packet also contains samples of 
printed materials which a pastor might 
hand to an alcoholic or an alcoholic’s 
friends or family. 

Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


BLUEPRINT FOR REHABILITATION. Board 
of Temperance. 25¢. 


For the first time, the General Board 


of Temperance has prepared a compre- 
hensive outline for study and action in 
the field of alcoholism. Designed for 
the local church, this handbook contains 





specific steps any group might take “@ 


help build understanding and help for 
alcoholics and their families. 

The booklet grows out of a several 
years’ study of techniques and successful 
rehabilitation attempts in churches across 
the country. The experience of many pas- 
tors and groups has been condensed into 
this outline. 

One important feature: specific re- 
sources are listed along with each sug- 
gestion for action with prices and in- 
formation on where to order. 

Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Misstonary MATERIALS FOR ADULTS 
(4401-B), .. . For Youru (2125-B), 
... For Use wiru Cuiipren (161- 
B). Joint Department of Missionary 
Education. Free. 


These booklets are graded catalogs 
listing books, plays, maps and other items 
to help with study of the missionary 
study themes at three age levels. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Resources For Aputt Groups (4412- 


B), Yours Pxransoox, 1958-59 
(2043-BE), and Resources FoR 
LEADERS OF CHILDREN, 1958-59 


(190-BE). Board of Education. Free. 


These three booklets are useful 
guides to the church-school lesson plans 
and resources for teaching the lessons. 
Using the book for the appropriate age 
level, a teacher or superintendent can 
plan the year’s lessons and know at the 
start what books to get and what films 
to order. 

Order from: Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


OutTLines oF Curricutum, October, 
1958 through September, 1959. 283 
pages. Board of Education. $1. 


This document contains descriptions 
Cin outline form) of all the lessons and 
programs planned by the Curriculum 
Committee that will be published in the 
dated periodicals of the Editorial Division 
of the Board of Education. It has been 
prepared especially for lesson writers. 

Order from the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Ascenpinc Structure. General 
Conference Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. Free. 


The General Conference Commission 
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on Christian Higher Education has pub- 
lished here a summary of its first two 
years’ work and an informal guide to 
work still to be done. The booklet will 
be distributed to local church leaders by 
annual conference commissions on Chris- 
tian higher education at district convoca- 
tions and other meetings on higher edu- 
cation. 

The Ascending Swracture supplements 
the familiar Christian Higher Education 
Blueprint, which established the goals 
and projected plans for the Christian 
higher education emphasis at the begin- 
ning of the quadrennium. The Blueprint 
put in place the foundation upon which 
the structure can be built. 

Order from: your annual conference 
commission on Christian higher educa- 
tion. 


Tue Famity at Prayer, edited by 
Hazen G. Werner. Board of Evange- 
lism. 75¢; dozen for $7.50. 


In time for the Family Life Convoca- 
tion is this gift book. 

Bishop Werner has written the intro- 
ductory chapter, which is really the 
“when and how” of family prayers. To 
this has been added the compilation of 
more than 100 family prayers, written by 
leaders in our church life. 

Bound in blue flexible covers, it is 


& planned as a gift item. Arrangements 





have been made so that the name of the 
individual or family can be inscribed on 
the cover. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Quiet Time, by Edward D. Staples. 
Board of Evangelism. 50¢; dozen for 


$5. 


Quiet Time adds to the growing list 
of materials useful in families with young 
children. Compiled by Dr. Staples of the 
Family Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation, this book is assured of a welcome 
by the success of his Prayer Time and 
Worship Time. 

Like its predecessors, this book is a col- 
lection of more than 200 worship services 
for use where the family group includes 
children. It may be used as any other 
devotional guide or as a resource book for 
those who like to make their family wor- 
ship meet special situations. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Quiet Time Box. Board of Evangelism. 
$1.75; three for $5. 


Four “Time” books for children are 
boxed in a handy slip case. They are 
Quiet Time, Prayer Time and Worship 
Time by Edward D. Staples and Poetry 
Time by John E. Brewton. 


Benevolence Report 


$12,200,000 . ; 
10,000,000 _ $377,858  —- $423,232 
Seana : 
General Advance 342,132 559,230 
8,000,000 Specials 
India Reliet 7,001 
Week of Dedication 15,133 10,374 
Fellowship of of boys: f 9,022 6,293 


6,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 








Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Forwarp IN EvANGELISM IN Your 
Locat Cuurcu. Board of Evangelism. 


$1; six for $5. 


This book contains 176 pages of in- 
spiration and practical help in evangelism 
for every church. It will help the pastor, 
the chairman of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism, and other evan- 
gelistic leaders. 

A section is planned to help the 
churches in this Year of Expansion and 
the forthcoming Year of Enlistment. 

There are statements from bishops, dis- 
trict superintendents, the General Con- 
ference, the general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Board of Evangelism, from the Coun- 
cil of Bishops, and the World Council 
of Churches. 

There are facts and figures on the 
progress of The Methodist Church. 

For the first time under a single cover 
the book lists the names and addresses of 
the evangelistic leadership of the church: 
the bishops, district superintendents, the 
conference and district secretaries of evan- 
gelism, and the lay vice chairmen of dis- 
trict committees on evangelism. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 


decrease 

$725,865 $662,432 — 8.74 
861,389 1,053,305 4-22.28 

15,958 

51,730 41621 —19.54 
31,126 29486 = — 5.27 
41733 422.16 

93226 © —15.11 

39362 —14.32 
3e98 17 





Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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This is your annual Program Plan- 
ning Number of Tue Mernopist 
Srory. 

Why a program planning issue? The 
answer is the same as for an even sim- 
pler question: Why plan? 

More and more churches are finding 
that it pays to look at the church pro- 
gram as a whole. The alternative is for 
each group within the church to go 
its own uncharted way—sometimes in 
conflict, often in a rut. 

Planning is an inescapable respon- 
sibility of the official board (Discipline 
{| 216). Many churches find it wise to 
reinforce the board by asking other 
leaders to join in a church planning 
conference or retreat. 

However your church may handle 
the detail, we urge one thing: Plan! 

This special issue of THe Metuop- 
ist Story is aimed to help you plan. 
It has been developed by representa- 
tives of agencies that serve you and 
your church. Its suggestions are not 
those of one man; they are the fruit of 
years of church experience by many 
men and women—ministers and lay- 
men. 





High Points of the Year 


The detail of program events for 
1958-59 was given in a six-page feature 
in your June Mernopist Srory, 
Church Program Information. CIt is 
available as a reprint. See also Looking 
Ahead each month.) 

Underlying all program detail will 
be our four-year church-wide program 
the Emphasis on the Local Church. 

Under this banner the theme for the 
current year, selected by the Council 
of Bishops, is “Expansion.” This phase 
(detailed in Tue Mernopist Story 
for April, 1958) will continue until 
February of 1959. With the starting of 
Lent on Feb. 11, the emphasis shifts to 
“Enlistment.” 

As a natural sequel to expansion, 
the new program will deal with the 
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imperative to enlist men and women in 
the service of their Lord. It will include 
recruitment for Christian vocations, 
but will be much broader. Everyone 
can be enlisted for some work. 

Details of the “Enlistment” program 
will be presented in THe Meruopist 
Srory later. 

The other quadrennial program, the 
Emphasis on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, continues. Its financial goal is 
$1.30 per member for Christian higher 
education. This emphasis gives equal 
weight to drawing together the church 
and her institutions of learning. This 
year the program moves in closer to 
home with a series of district rallies 
(see page 41). 

Mission study themes for 1958-59 
are noted on page 5. Our denomina- 
tion theme is “Methodism in Alaska 
and Hawaii.” We join with other 
cMurches to study “The Middle East” 
and “North American Neighbors.” 

The study themes will give direction 
to much church programing. In par- 
ticular, they will influence the plan- 
ning done for the church schools, 
schools of missions and the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. 

Stewardship education, especially as 
it relates to support of our Methodist 
outreach, should be diffused through 
all programing. This is recognized in 
church-school lessons, Methodist Men, 
and in other areas. 

Interpreting Methodist benevolences 
will be vital. We have fallen short of 
our World Service apportionment for 
two straight years—even though last 
year’s giving for World Service was the 
largest in history. (See pages 42-4 for 
the record of your conference.) Mini- 
mum goals should be for each church 
to pay its World Service in full, sup- 
port Advance Specials, and share in 
other benevolence projects. (See work 
sheet, pages 27-8.) 

But the ongoing work of the church 
will provide the bulk of the program. 
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All of the special emphases are proper- 
ly seen as aids to the work of the 
church in its essential program areas— 
missions, education, stewardship, evan- 
gelism, worship and Christian citizen- 
ship. To see what’s coming up in these 
areas, see pages 13-22 and 29-31. 

Throughout this issue, watch for 
the church symbol from our cover. It 
identifies features for your year's plan- 
ning. 


Resources for Planning 


Resources for church program plan- 
ning abound. There are 201 items in 
our classified list on pages 23-6. Certain 
other tools are worthy of special men- 
tion: 

The Discipline. Your pastor has a 
copy. Every church ought to own sev- 
eral others to circulate among leaders. 
The chairman or president of every 
commission, committee or group ought 
to read the portion of the Discipline 
that describes his work. 

Commission manuals. Five commis- 
sions have manuals outlining their 
work. A leaflet serves the purpose for 
the sixth. All members of the commis- 
sions should be familiar with their 
manuals. 

Tue Metuopist Story. Copies of 
this Program Planning Number are 
useful for all who attend a planning 
meeting. An equal number of the 
Church Program Information reprints 
will be shipped with each order. 

Metuopist Story file. Have on 
hand at your program meeting a file 
of Tue Mernonist Story for the past 
year. By reviewing the month-by- 
month program of the past year, you 
will get ideas on how to proceed for 
1958-59. 

Plan to succeed! 

The Discipline may be ordered from The 
Methodist Publishi House for $1.50. 
Bundles of opist Story for 
September, 25 for $3, 100 or more 10¢ each. 

Use coupon on page 41. 


Binders for Tue Meruopist Story, $1 each. 
Use coupon on page 37. 
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Showplace of Democracy and Christianity 


Oo - 


by Harry S. Komuro 


Hawaii today is a dy- 
namic American island 
community of 550,000 
people, made up of per- 
sons of many racial and 
cultural backgrounds. 

The achievement of statehood, our 
political hope and dream of many years, 
seems nearer accomplishment than it 
has ever been. The Methodist Church 
has strongly endorsed the efforts for 
statehood in the firm belief that Chris- 
tian America has in Hawaii a witness 
to brotherhood before the world and 
especially before the peoples of the 
Pacific. 

Although it is in the middle of the 
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Pacific Ocean, Hawaii is America’s 
“showcase of democracy.” 
Hawaii means glamorous Waikiki 


beach; it means a bastion of military 
might—Pearl Harbor. It means sugar, 
pineapples, trade, tourism—real modern 
enterprise. But most of all, it means peo- 
ple of “kokokahi” Cof one blood) who 
come from all over the Pacific basin. 

Churches are just coming to maturity 
in responsibility and are facing their 
greatest hour of opportunity and chal- 
lenge. 

The Division of National Missions, 
with Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of the 
Los Angeles Area, supervises Methodist 
work. Mission leaders are bringing the 
spirit and resources of Methodism to 
make an impact of Christian statesman- 
ship. 


People Came—and Stayed 


Modern Hawaii emerged from a prim- 
itive South Sea island society that was 
discovered by Captain Cook of England 
in the late 18th century. 

It has now become a modern agri- 
cultural and_ industrial communitys 
Hawaii is an outstanding example of the 
transformation from barbarism to civili- 
zation. 

We have repeated in Hawaii the fas- 
cinating story that has taken place in 
the United States—that of the migration 
of large numbers of persons seeking the 
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better life. In Hawaii, it is the story of 
laborers in the vast sugar plantations. 
They have come from China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and even the dis- 
tant Azores and Puerto Rico. These im- 
migrants and their descendants have be- 
come a part of the melting pot of races, 
which has produced a new people. In the 
Hawaiian multi-racial heritage, there is 
an amazing story of tolerance, enterprise 
and achievement which is hard to dupli- 
cate anywhere in the world. 

In the Hawaii of post-World War II 
days, education, the courts, scientific re- 
search, industry, cultural exhibits, and 
family and social welfare have taken on 
international reputation. Many leaders 
from the various countries of Asia are 
sent to Hawaii for orientation to Ameri- 
can life and ideals. 








Paternalism or colonialism—practiced 
either religiously, politically or indus- 
trially—no longer suffices. 


Work Began a Century Ago 


Methodist work began more than 100 
years ago (1855) under the Hawaiian 
monarchy. First Methodist Church, 
Honolulu, has a royal charter signed by 
King Kamehameha II. 

But the initial venture was shortlived, 
and all the work was turned over to the 
Congregational Church about six years 
later. The continuous history of 
Hawaiian Methodism dates back to 
1877, when a preacher was sent from the 
California Conference to work among 
laborers on the plantations. 

Except for First Methodist Church in 
Honolulu, the work of the mission was 
directed toward the Japanese, Korean 
and Filipino laboring groups throughout 
the territory. The ministry was conducted 
in the respective languages, and church- 
es were identified as racial churches and 
were so named. 

In more recent years the trend has 
been away from this pattern. There are 
few “language” services since the second 
and third generations speak English. Al- 
though there are natural racial groupings, 
in many of our younger churches there 
is representation of every racial group. 

Integration is taken for granted and 
does not carry the emotional tensions 
often involved elsewhere. 

There are now 24 churches in the 





Dr. Komuro breaks ground for a new Methodist church on one of the islands. 


Religiously, the fields are ripe for the 
harvest. Many of the religious bodies of 
America and the more aggressive sects 
of the Orient are now engaged in the 
efforts to win the allegiance of men and 
women. There is an upsurge of evange- 
lism and church extension. 

There is need for the church in 
Hawaii to plan adequately and carefully 
so that she may not be “too late with too 
little” to offer in the name of Jesus 


Christ. 


Hawaii Mission Conference and a pro- 
fessional staff of some 30 ministers, di- 
rectors of Christian education and H-3’s 
(short-term workers). Churches range 
from the First Church with nearly 700 
members (and six other city churches 
in Honolulu) to small  surburban 
churches. There are also isolated little 
churches in the plantation communities 
on four islands. 

The total Protestant population is es- 
timated at 60,000, of which slightly 
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more than 4,000 are Methodists. We la- 
bor in a varied religious atmosphere. It 
includes 80,000 Buddhists, 150,000 
Roman Catholics, a small though grow- 
ing number of sect groups, and a large 
unchurched population. 

There is evidence that many who pro- 
fess nominal allegiance to the faith of 
their parents find this connection inade- 
quate because of language and psycho- 
logical barriers. Many are breaking 
through the pressures of family and re- 
sponding to the Good News of the 
Christian message. 

One encouraging fact about Method- 





important to the 


Christian education is 
growth of Methodism in the islands. 


ism in Hawaii is the large number of 
children and young people in the life 
of the church. Most congregations have 
twice as many persons in the church 
school as on the church rolls. The aver- 
age age of the members of the ofhcial 
board in many churches would be be- 
tween 30 and 40. 

The majority of the members are 
“first generation Christians” and many 
are from non-Christian homes. Their 
commitment is deep. 

The church needs not only to increase 
the numbers, but also to give training in 
churchmanship and the doctrines of the 
faith. 

There is need for clerical and lay 
leadership with the understanding of 
how to work creatively within Method- 
ist program and polity. 

Ministers of the mission hold mem- 
bership in conferences on the mainland. 
Men come for five-year assignments. A 
few are assigned by the mission to ren- 
der a special ministry in the Korean, 
Filipino, and Japanese languages. 

Efforts are being made to challenge 
promising young people here to enter 
full-time service in the church. 

One of the avenues through which 
we hope to develop the future profes- 
sional and lay leadership is the Wesley 
Foundation program at the University 
of Hawaii. This is a land grant school 
with almost 6,000 students. The Meth- 
odist Church has just completed a mod- 
ern, well-equipped center just across 
the street from the campus. This pro- 
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gram also affords the opportunity to 
evangelize the non-Christian majority of 
students. 

This project was made possible by the 
generosity of churches in Texas, a 
church in California and the Division 
of National Missions. 

The time should not be too far dis- 
tant when the major source of leader- 
ship in Hawaiian Methodism should 
come from the islands. 


We Must Grow to Keep Up 


The growth of population and the 
development of the islands demand an 
increase in the church’s ministry and 
facilities. Methodism in Hawaii should 
build at least one new church each year 
for the next five years. Right now there 
are 12 church extension projects in 
process. 

The growing sense of responsibility 
in the churches is shown in the fact 
that six are completely self-supporting. 
In the spring of 1958 seven churches, 
under the direction of the Department of 
Finance and Field Service of the Divi- 
sion of National Missions, began a drive 
to raise over $350,000 toward capital 
funds for new ‘church and church- 
school structures. This is something new 
and_ heartening. 

Large military establishments in 
Hawaii have brought more than 50,000 
persons, mostly from the mainland of the 
United States. These persons are serv- 
ing assignments from one to three years. 
Although the armed forces provide re- 
ligious services, many seek the fellow- 
ship of civilian churches. 

Wahiawa Community Church, near 
Schofield Barracks, always has members 
of the choir, youth group, and even the 
official board from service families. First 
Church has a most active young adult 
group of 60 to 70 members, the majority 
of whom are from the services. 

Thousands of young men and women 
in government service have found a 
home away from home in churches of 
the Hawaii mission. They have con- 
tributed greatly to the leadership and 
support of local churches. 

The principal task of The Methodist 
Church in the immediate years ahead is 
to strengthen and to expand the work 
of churches in the mission conference. 
This means an aggressive program of 
evangelism, a goal of self-support of 
every congregation, and the daring to 
invest adequately for tomorrow. 

At the same time, because of the ex- 
periences of Methodism in specialized 


Dr. Komuro, the son of Methodist home 
missionary workers among the Pacific Coast 
Japanese, has been superintendent of 
Methodist work in Hawaii since 1954. He is 
a graduate of DePauw University and Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


fields, Methodists are called upon to 
render several unusual services. Growing 
out of the problems of the aged in the 
territory, a home for the retired was pro- 
jected. The Methodist Church was 
asked to be sponsoring agent. Pohai-Nani 
(meaning “surrounded by beauty”) will 
occupy 16 acres and accomodate 200 
residents by 1959. 

A study has been made of the terri- 
tory to determine the need for assistance 
to the physically handicapped in antic- 
ipation of starting a branch of Good- 
will Industries. 

The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service rendered a service to girls for 
50 years at Susanna Wesley Home. This 
residence program is being changed this 
year into that of a community center in 
a needy area of Honolulu. 

The Methodist Church in Hawaii— 
today a mission outpost—has the poten- 
tial for becoming a church at full 
strength. Some day it will be able to play 
its role in the great missionary challenge 
of a world of teeming millions in need 
of Christ. The Methodist story in Hawaii 
is just beginning. It is being told with 
a sense of urgency. It is hoped that this 
enterprise of winning men to Christ may 
be vitally akin to the Church militant 
and triumphant. 


Mission Study Themes 
1958-1959 


Hawaii is related to two of the 
three mission studies in which 
Methodists will engage this fall 
and winter. 

The islahds are part of our 
church-wide mission study theme, 
which is “Methodism in Alaska 
and Hawaii.” 

Hawaii is also an integral part 
of the Protestant home mission 
study theme, “Christian Concerns 
of North American Neighbors.” 
Methodists will participate in that 
study. Also to be studied will be 
Alaska, Canada, the United States, 
Mexico and the Caribbean area. 

The third study will be con- 
cerned with “The Middle East,” 
the interdenominational foreign 
mission theme. 

Tue Meruopist Story and 
other Methodist periodicals will 
carry articles related to these three 


+ study themes during 1958-59. An 


article on North Africa, which is 
the center of Methodist missionary 
interest in the Middle East study, 
is scheduled for a fall issue of Tue 
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Making 


Special Days 


Creative planning, 
coupled with 
enthusiasm and 
attention to detail, 
can put new life 
into the observ- 
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ance of special 
church days. 


by Robert H. Davies 


White Christmas means much more 
than Irving Berlin and Bing Crosby to 
parishioners of the First Methodist 
Church of Olean, a small city tucked 
away in the foothills of the Allegheny 
Mountains in western New York. 

It means Advent time, vesper time, 
and twin Christmas trees, one tradi- 
tionally lighted and the other shim- 
mering with icicles and white lights. 
It means a time of giving, and giving 
has become important to members of 
this downtown church. Gifts for the 
Williamsville Home for Children are 
collected by junior boys and girls, 
dressed in white, and are placed be- 
neath the white trees as the legend of 
the white gift is read. 

This has become a high light of the 
Christian church calendar. Children 
look forward to taking part in the cere- 
mony and certainly the, parish looks 
forward to the moving story of “How 
the Great Guest Came,” as told by the 
pastor, the Rev. Herbert Harrison. 

This is just one special day in the 
church’s program. But it symbolizes the 
church as it is today and has been for 
the past few years. 

Being a city church, there is a turn- 
over of people and the need to chal- 
lenge new leadership. This challenge 
has been met successfully. 

Each year the church gives more to 
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more causes—Race Relations Sunday, 
Week of Dedication, World-wide Com- 
munion, Methodist Student Day, Rally 
Day, and other days observed by Meth- 
odist churches. 


All Work Together for Christ 


Perhaps the attention to detail for 
each program is part of the reason for 
the increase in giving; perhaps it is the 
pastor who has an enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity for all phases of the church work; 
and perhaps the people, who have 
caught this spirit and give without fur- 
ther need to ask for offerings, are 
greatly responsible. 

Or it may be the combination of all 
working to serve Jesus Christ. 

The official board sets the pattern 
and the various commissions carry out 
the plans. 

Being informed over a period of 
years, the people know when to expect 
offerings for special occasions, and they 
are ready. Through the daily news- 
paper, newsletters to the congregation, 
and radio broadcasts, the message of 
the church is put across to the people. 
This is especially true concerning ap- 
peals for the various special days. 

The pulpit is used for preaching, 
not for making pleas. This doesn’t 
mean the causes aren’t given attention. 
They are. But other channels are used. 





The Rev. Herbert Harrison, pastor of First 
Church, Olean, N.Y., presents Bibles as a 
part of Rally Day observance. 


The news story on the Saturday be- 
fore World-wide Communion Sunday 
features this observance, and attention 
is called to the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service which benefits from the 
offering. 

Ads are used in the newspaper. And, 
each parishioner receives a letter, which 
is, as the pastor puts it, “pithy, pungent, 
and pertinent.” The literature sent to 
each church for the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service is included in 
each bulletin, as are the envelopes for 
the offering. The church uses all of the 
Methodist materials supplied for the 
special days. 

There is usually a brief note in the 
bulletin, calling attention to the offer- 
ing and literature. “Read it, and know, 
then feel, and act,” is the way the pas- 
tor puts it. 

This year the official board accepted 
the challenge issued by the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education of 
the Syracuse Area. One of the major 
goals adopted by General Conference 
is $1.30 per year per member for the 
next three years for Christian Higher 
Education. First Church met its obliga- 
tion of $1,128 this year. This goes for 
religious endowment, Negro colleges 
and student Christian work. 

In connection with this, the church 
marks Race Relations Sunday as well. 
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As the pastor noted in a bulletin for this 
day: “Countee Cullen’s poem on page 
one suggests our obligation to the 
Negro. The enclosed brochure suggests 
a concrete method of helping our 
colored friends. Thank you.” 

Only this spring the church’s pastor 
was honored by the B’nai B'rith lodge 
of the B’nai Israel Temple in Olean 
with the “citizenship in the community 
award.” The award came partly because 
of First Church’s observance of Brother- 
hood Sunday. 

It was more than words this year. 
On Friday of Brotherhood Week, Mr. 
Harrison preached at the synagogue; 
the chancel choir of the church sang 
and Methodists filled the synagogue. 
On the following Sunday, the rabbi 
and his congregation joined in the 
Methodist service. 

Almost $9,500 was collected for mis- 
sions and benevolences during the past 
year, including money for several Ad- 
vance projects located at home and 


abroad. 


Missionary Promotion 

Missionary education is a large part 
of the Christian education program of 
the church and the church school. 
Every possible means in which young 
people may share is welcomed. They 
grow up knowing the joy of sharing 
with others. 

Missions are promoted by sermons, 
missionary visitors and other outside 
speakers, seminars, additional sessions 
for children, regular church-school ses- 
sions, WSCS, MYF, family night sup- 
pers and monthly World Service bul- 
letins. 

Several Advance Specials were given 
as a result of the missions study this 
year. The commission on missions 
sponsored a “Spring Cruise to the 
Lands of Decision.” 

The “cruise” lasted for four Sundays, 
visiting the Belgian Congo, Bolivia, 
Sarawak, and Korea. As a result a $100 
Advance Special was given to each of 
the lands of decision. 


Emphasis Upon Education 


From Rally Day in the fall to Stu- 
dent Day in the summer, First Church 
is vitally concerned with its young 
people. A bulk of this work is handled 
by Miss Dorothy E. Norton, the direc- 
tor of Christian education. 

The education program of the 


church is promoted by free literature, 


the Rally Day church service, parent's 
night at vacation Bible school, letters 
to parents, and Children’s Day, which 
is shared with parents in church school. 

The stress on Student Day and 
Rally Day is this: “What you give 
comes back to this church, not only 
in money available for loans and 
scholarships, but through the educa- 
tional opportunities offered at summer 
training camps, workshops, and leader- 
ship training schools.” 

Here again effective use is made of 
publicity and public relations. Wher- 
ever possible laymen are used. Laymen 
directly concerned with special funds 
because of their official church duties 
speak directly to the congregation. 

One of the big Sunday observances 
of the year is Rally Day. This church 
believes that interested children inter- 
est parents in supporting Christian edu- 
cation. 

There are two high lights of the 
service, conducted, not in the church 
school, but as part of the regular morn- 
ing church worship. One is the conse- 
cration of the church-school staff and 
the other is introduction of the grad- 
uates of the school. 


Commission Directs Program 


The program works under the direc- 
tion of the commission on education. 
Rally Day certificates are presented by 
the superintendent to the various de- 
partment superintendents, who in turn 
present certificates to students. 

Each class moving to a new depart- 
ment is presented to the proper super- 
intendent who welcomes them. 

The worship hour is used to impress 
the entire congregation with the work 
being done by the church school. 

Bibles are presented by the minis- 
ter to the graduates of the primary de- 
partment. This is the most expensive 
part of the program, but the official 
board deems it worthwhile. 

The Rally Day offering, with an ex- 
planation of its use, is presented by the 
church-school superintendent. 

Before the sermon, the church-school 
staff gathers at the altar for a service of 
consecration and dedication to the task 
of teaching God’s word. 

The church bulletin often runs to 
four large pages on such a Sunday and 
contains the entire service, including 
the consecration service and the names 
of all the graduates. 

Does it work? 





Yes. Definitely, yes. 

The church school and all phases 
of the Christian education program of 
the church “are experiencing a healthy 
growth” according to the report given 
at the annual meeting. 


Each year, First Church ranks 
among the top churches in the Genesee 
Conference in Rally Day offering— 
topping churches larger and wealthier. 


Hard Work Pays Dividends 


The “Methodist story” here is one 
of constant work for the pastor, direc- 
tor of Christian education, and mem- 
bers. The Week of Dedication, World- 
wide Communion Sunday, Methodist 
Student Day, Race Relations Day and 
other special days are observed with 
much care and devotion. 

Easter and Christmas get the most 
attention. Money from the Easter offer- 
ing pays for broadcasting during the 
year. Two Easter services are required 
in addition to the sunrise service for 
the youths. 

Palm Sunday is reserved for the men 
and a communion breakfast. And 
Maundy Thursday is marked by a 
communion service, using just the 
words of Christ. 

The service of carols and candle- 
lighting at Christmas is one of the high 
marks of the worship program, surpass- 
ing all others in meaning and beauty. 
Here a year of giving culminates in 
giving at the time God gave us his 
most precious gift to the world, his 
son Jesus Christ. 

The words aren’t original, but the 
meaning is clear: 

Love ever gives, forgives, outlives 

and ever stands with open hands; 

And while it lives it gives, 

For this is love’s prerogative; 

To give, and give, and give. 

And while it gives it lives, 

For this is love’s reward; 

To live and live and live. 

It is doubtful that many members 
of this parish would express themselves 
this way. But each year members of 
First Church give and each year they 
give more. Not only of money, but of 
themselves. 

Teamed with their pastor, they are 
working for the creation of a better 
church in a better community in a 
better world in a better tomorrow. 





Mr. Davies, member of First Church, Olean, 
N.Y., and a teacher in the church school, 
is a reporter and member of the sports staff 
of the Olean Times-Herald. 
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Committees and 
commissions are our 
machines. 

Let’s see that 

they are 


by David L. Taylor 


There is no spot on the globe and no 
aspect of human activity for which the 
Good News of God’s love for us revealed 
in Jesus Christ is not relevant. 

If, then, we have countless tasks of 
communicating the gospel and making 
Christ relevant to every area of life, we 
have need for many tools. They ought 
to be “power tools.” 

If Methodism has more “machinery” 
and more “methods” than many churches, 
this is not because a demonic bureau- 
cracy has run away with us. It is more 
because of the vastness of our concerns 
and the vistas of our vision. 

Mr. Average Layman, given some 
understanding of that machinery, may 
find that it is neither a frivolity nor a 
Frankenstein’s monster. 


What the Tools Are 


The architects have a maxim coined 
by the late Louis Sullivan, “Form fol- 
lows function.” Methodist machinery has 
developed out of human needs which 
have been expressed, felt, and provided 
for. Happily, the machinery is flexible. 
The large church can find in the Disci- 
pline tools enough for every conceivable 
need. The small church will find that 
only six or seven of these tools are manda- 
tory. Some of these can be combined in 
actual function, as I found when I once 
served a church of seven members! 

Every local church must have a board 
of trustees ({ 159-163), three to nine in 
number, who hold and manage the prop- 
erty and buildings for the Annual Con- 
ference, which holds title. 

It must have an official board (| 206- 
218) made up of the trustees and other 
officers who are called stewards, which ad- 
ministers its program in all its phases. 

The board must have under it, four 
commissions—education, missions, mem- 
bership and evangelism, stewardship and 
finance (| 219-277)—which are shirt- 
sleeve groups. 

While the board may meet formally to 
vote on recommended actions, the ap- 
propriate setting for commission mem- 
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bers is around a table, with paper and 
pencil: they are to study intensively a 
particular phase of the church program 
and to recommend appropriate actions to 
the board. They also deal with program 
details. 

Every steward is assigned to one of the 
commissions, though any commission may 
have additional members who are not 
stewards. (1 would almost say, “should 
have”: for commission membership is an 
excellent means of trying the wings of a 
fairly new member who is being con- 
sidered for eventual leadership.) 

Every church also has a quarterly con- 
ference, whose membership in the aver- 
age or smaller church is virtually identical 
with that of the board (§ 137 ff). Inci- 
dentally, in Methodism a _ conference 
isn’t something you just go to: it’s also 
something you belong to. For it is con- 
sidered an ongoing authority even be- 
tween sessions, like the township board 
of supervisors, or the Congress. The 
quarterly conference meets from two to 
four times a year but transacts most of its 
business affairs at the fourth quarterly 
session, so “quarterly conference” often 
refers specifically to the “fourth.” 

This is the legislative group in the 
local church (also the body of control). 
It is representative of the entire mem- 
bership, under presidency of the district 
superintendent, who is chief pastor of a 
district. 

If it desires, the local chureh may make 
its “fourth” become a “town meeting” by 
constituting an annual church confer- 
ence of all members 18 and over. The of- 
ficials of the church, or quarterly con- 
ference members, hear the annual reports 
of the pastor and organization heads, fix 
the pastor’s salary, and adopt a local pro- 
gram in line with the general program of 
the church. As members of the official 
board, they administer the program thus 
adopted, under leadership of their chair- 
man and the executive officer of the local 
church—the pastor. 

The pastor is amenable to the local 
officials, but even more so to the annual 
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conference (of which he and the 
church’s lay member or members are a 
part) and to his pastoral superiors: the 
district superintendent and the bishop. 
The quarterly conference is also amenable 
to higher bodies in all but purely local 
concerns. 

A church may have, if it desires, two 
additional commissions: one on worship, 
and one on Christian social relations 
(7274-276). In medium-sized churches, 
if extra committees are not desired (see 
below), some can be provided for by es- 
tablishing these commissions: for in- 
stance, Christian social relations in place 
of separate groups dealing with temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. 

In small churches, the commissions 
may have to be combined, or overlap 
their membership, or the board may have 
to serve as a “commission of the whole,” 
although the Discipline does not specify 
this procedure. 


And the Committees 


A church may have any number of 
committees, as needed, to care for special 
interests. 

There may be committees at three 
levels: under a commission; under the 
board and thus parallel to a commission; 
or under the quarterly conference, and 
thus amenable only to it. 

Taking the top level first, quarterly 
conference committees usually include 
one on nominations and one on pastoral 
relations. Their functions are very im- 
portant and should be studied in the Dis- 
cipline. 

Other possibilities, at the option of the 
conference, include: lay personnel, 
records and history, co-operation (with 
other churches), policy, parsonage, appor- 
tionments, Christian vocations, fellow- 
ship and recreational life, farm and home, 
and wills and legacies. The details of 
quarterly conference function, and that 
of its committees, are described in the 
Discipline, 137-155. 

Official board committees which that 
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body may establish are described in § 278 
They include these possibilities: church 
rolls, nominations, temperance, music, 
parsonage, church property, world peace, 
good literature, hospitals and homes, 
men’s work, and social and economic re- 
lations. 

Committees under the commissions 
may be set up according to need. The 
Discipline mentions two under the com- 
mission on education: family life, and 
fellowship and recreational life. Other- 
wise the local church is free to meet such 
needs as they arise. The commission on 
stewardship and finance usually needs 
committees on audit, budget and can- 
vass, at least. 

In general, quarterly conference com- 
mittees serve a full year; lesser commit- 
tees may serve only until their job 
done. 


The Church School 

Three other important agencies are al- 
most a necessity (in two cases, their sub- 
sidiary groups also). 

The first of these, required in every 
church, is the church school (J 241-251). 
This is the Methodist term for the total 
educational work of the church (except- 
ing Woman’s Society study groups), re- 
gardless of when and how the work is 
carried out. 

The term Sunday school properly be- 
longs to those sessions which meet on 
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Sunday, usually before or after the wor- 
ship service. The broader term includes 
this and also released time, weekday ses- 
sions, vacation school, training sessions, 
youth fellowships, scouts and the like. 
All officers, teachers, counselors or other 
workers make up the workers’ confer- 
ence. 

The youth division is also called the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship, or MYF. 
This term properly includes all youth 
work, morning or evening, weekday or 
Sunday, though popularly it is often 
used to refer only to an evening meeting 
to distinguish it from Sunday-school 
classes. 

All these related groups work under 
the direction of the commission on edu- 
cation, which has about the same rela- 
tionship to the workers’ conference that 
a public school board has to a faculty. 

In practice, it is vital to distinguish the 
authority and concern of each. Often a 
small church confuses them, with the 
inevitable result that one group or the 
other becomes ineffective. When workers 
do not meet, the practical problems of 
week-by-week teaching cannot be dealt 
with adequately. 

CI knew one church which had an ex- 
cellent commission, but the workers never 
met. The superintendent, who never 
came to commission meetings, ran the 
school its separate way. I knew another 
whose superintendent was less firm, and 
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each teacher was able to run her own 
class almost as an independent Sunday 
school with little co-ordination. 

(On the other hand, when the com- 
mission does not meet, the teachers end 
up controlling their own funds and de- 
termining their own curriculum. The 
church school may not even have one co- 
ordinated course of study, but a patch- 
work. The tendency of the teachers’ 
school sans commission is to deal, in 
workers’ conference, with the immediate 
matters and neglect the long-range view.) 

A wise balance between workers’ con- 
ference and commission, working in 
harmony, can provide for both particular 
and general needs. 


For Men and Women 


The second agency to be mentioned 
is the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service (| 281-283). Where the church 
is large enough, it may have circles and, 
auxiliary to it, a Wesleyan Service Guild. 

The WSCS program is largely a local 
adaptation of the general program of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
It has its own charter and its own 
methods and materials, but is amenable 
to the official board and the quarterly 
conference through its president. It has 
representation on the commissions on 
education, missions, membership and 
evangelism, and Christian social relations. 


The third agency, highly to be desired, 
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is Methodist Men ({ 291-2). Its sug- 
gested program is developed nationally by 
its chartering agency, the Board of Lay 
Activities. Locally, its president has mem- 
bership on the official board and quarter- 
ly conference, and works in harmony 
with the ranking layman of the church, 
the lay leader. He is charged with assist- 
ing the pastor in co-ordinating the church 
program and developing all lay activities, 
especially the men’s club. 

Stewards, who make up what is gen- 
erally the majority membership on the 
official board, are of two sorts: ex officio 
(the heads of certain groups) and elec- 
tive. The former may be organized into 
the policy committee, if the pastor de- 
sires. With quarterly conference approval, 
it may be termed an “executive and pol- 
icy” committee. 

(In one charge I served, this group 
proved a quick and effective means of 
dealing with emergency and interim prob- 
lems which arose when there was insuf- 
ficient time to summon the entire board. 
They met monthly to co-ordinate pro- 
jected plans of the commissions and other 
groups they headed. Thus the “pastor’s 
cabinet,” as it was popularly called, in- 
terpreted “what came down from the top” 
to the commissions. They in turn steered 
their agendas toward making appropriate 
recommendations to the official board. 
The board accomplished its task by ap- 
proving or modifying—or occasionally, re- 
jecting—the recommendations of the 
commissions. At cabinet meeting, the top 
officials took notes as they met with the 
pastor one week. A week later the com- 
missions met and the next day their re- 
ports were mailed in mimeographed form 
to the board members. Another week 
later, the board acted efficiently, having 
been posted in advance on business. This 
piece of machinery is not required to 
gear together exactly thus, but this writer 
recommends it.) 


Where's the Starter? 


How can all this machinery be set in 
motion? An _ increasing number of 
churches have been holding a church 
planning conference. The official board, 
often augmented by other leaders, meets 
to plan for the year ahead (Discipline, 
" 216). 

By the beginning of summer, member- 
ship of the board and of the commissions 
and some other groups for the coming 
year has been established. As many of 
these groups as can should plan to meet 
at least once, right away, to elect their 
officers. During the summer, the officers 
or “cabinet” should meet with the pas- 
tor, and committees should be established 
to plan a church planning retreat. 

Our church holds its retreat in conjunc- 
tion with an all-church family picnic the 


Sunday after Labor Day. Following 
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games and a potluck dinner, the adults 
and older youths meet to hear the pastor 
describe the high lights of the General 
and Annual Conference goals and pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

Then the assembly is broker into “in- 
terest group” meetings, based on the com- 
missions, with a commission head and a 
resource person for each. Each group 
plans its year—or at least, the broad aims 
and first steps. It elects officers if it has 
been unable to do so earlier, and recruits 
additional members from its non-mem- 
ber attendants. Then the assembly re- 
convenes for an inspirational sunset serv- 
ice. 


A Larger Look 


In general, this constitutes the struc- 
ture of the local church in Methodism. 
For further study, the church has an 
excellent paper-backed study which 
every official board should work through 
together, The Local Church in Method- 
ism, by Bishop Costen J. Harrell. There 
is a filmstrip based on the book. 

Through the Board of Education the 
official board may get a study guide to 
the salient portions of the Discipline. 
Most pastors would be happy to have 
their boards request special study ses- 
sions using these tools to understand 
their own proper structure and functions. 

The reader who recalls eighth-grade 
civics will note that there is legislative 
machinery in the quarterly conference, 
administrative machinery in the official 
board and commissions, and executive 
machinery in the pastor and his cabinet. 
Judicial tools may be provided if needed 
(1972-77, 7 1056-60, and 1931 ff.). 

The same careful system of checks 
and balances which makes it unlikely 
that one official or group will trample 
over the rights of others—the system 
characteristic of our American political 
structures—exists also at each level of 


the church. 


Has Structure of a Republic 


Not only does the structure of our 
church correspond to that of the nation 
—a fact which caused Life in a 1947 
editorial to term Methodism the “char- 
acteristic American church”—but also, 
that polity is like the structure of a re- 
public in being a representative democ- 
racy. It is midway between the two ex- 
tremes of pure democracy or primitive 
(not Marxian) communism on the one 
hand, and autocracy on the other. 

Looking at these three polity types 
dynamically, in terms of the source and 
flow of authority (Cor responsibility, if 
that term is less reprehensible), one sees 
the following: 

In the authoritarian or papal system, 
authority is greatest at the top, is dele- 
gated in decreasing measure downward 


through diocesan bishop and priest, to 
the local layman, who has little if any 
authority. 

In the congregational system, as seen 
in independent Baptist churches, author- 
ity resides with the local laymen, except 
as it may be delegated in decreasing 
measure upward through pastor and lay 
delegates to state and finally national as- 
sociations. Any titular head, such as a 
national president of such a loosely con- 
structed system of associations, is gen- 
erally without any real authority, save 
that of personal influence. 

In the representative democracy, as 
seen in Methodism and similar denomi- 
nations, authority begins in the local 
church. It is delegated to the top, then 
is administered downward again to the 
bottom. 

As in government, the local member 
or voter is the source of power; but as 
this power is delegated upward to con- 
ference delegates it reaches General 
Conference and the Council of Bishops 
with no diminution whatsoever of its tota! 
breadth. 

General Conference is indeed power- 
ful, as Congress is powerful. But this 
power is not, as in the papal structure, 
beyond the layman’s reach. The one 
major difference is that in place of a 
president whose term soon ends, we have 
the bishops who serve for life. 


A Connectional Church 


This is a point often not understood 
locally: Methodist churches are not in- 
dependent local societies. Every local 
Methodist church is connected to every 
other church and to general Methodism 
in the same way and our church is 
therefore often referred to as connec- 
tional, as opposed to congregational, in 
structure. 

Methodism believes that methods, for 
which it was nicknamed and _ then 
named, are essential. Machinery cannot 
be dispensed with if we are to meet the 
challenge of the Christ. 

If we are to have machines, let them 
be power tools. 

Each local “power tool” must gear in 
with the machinery of the higher levels 
of our program, else it defeats its own 
and the larger purpose. But even when 
all the machinery is set up, we must re- 
member that this is means, not end. 

As Bishop Harrell reminds us: 

“Every local church is a symbol of 
the eternal in the midst of time. Its 
mission is to declare that God is in his 
world, the Creator and Preserver of all 
things, and that through the years his 
‘increasing purpose runs.’” 


Mr. Taylor, now associate pastor at First 
church, Elgin, I1l., wrote this article while 
pastor at Roscoe, Ill. He is former news 
editor of The Christian Advocate. 
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How do we work together? 

Who is responsible for what? 

These questions are partly 
answered by study of the or- 
ganization of the church ( pages 
9-11). But the key to a success- 
ful program lies also in relation- 
ships. 

Crucial is the relationship be- 
tween the official board and the 
groups that carry out program 
detail. Suggestions that are pre- 
sented here are offered by the 
staff of four general boards of 
our church, growing out of long 
experience and wide observa- 
tion. 

They will be useful in the 
planning meeting and all year 
long. 


Success does not rest solely on the 
shoulders of the official board. Every 
church has four or more commissions re- 
sponsible for planning and executing the 
major other-than-preaching services of 
the church. In addition, each organiza- 
tion has its program. 

But the official board is responsible 
for seeing that the commissions and or- 
ganizations do an effective job. The 
Discipline says it this way: 

“It shall be the duty of the board: 
1. As the administrative agency of the 
quarterly conference, to promote and 
have general administrative oversight of 
the work of the local church, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, under the direction of 
the pastor, including the receiving of re- 
ports from all the organizations of the 
church.” (7 215) 

“No local church, however small, is 
adequately and effectively organized un- 
less there is set up a minimum structure 
for participating in four of the major 
concerns of the Church Universal— 
evangelism, education, missions, and 
stewardship. To the official board, in co- 
operation with the pastor, is especially 
committed the program and administra- 
tion of these phases of the church’s life 
and work. It shall be the duty of the 


board to give continuous leadership and 
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oversight therein, through four commis- 
sions. .. .” (219) 

The relationship of the official board 
to the commissions and organizations is 
one of “continuous leadership and over- 
sight.” 

The “continuous leadership and over- 
sight” begin with the planning meeting 
and go on throughout the year. Here 
are some points the board will be wise 
to check on: 

1. Make sure that the programs recom- 
mended by the commissions and organi- 
zations do not compete with each other 
either for time or participants. 

2. Try to co-ordinate scheduled meet- 
ings so that people are not supposed to 
be in two places at once (such as having 
both choir practice and prayer meeting 
at 8 p.m. on Wednesday! ). 

3. Take advantage of certain “empty” 
months to plan programs which should 
not be put into “crowded” months. 

4. If some area of responsibility is being 
neglected in the commission plans, in- 
quire if something should be done about 
it. This is very important! 

Refer to the church calendar in the 
June issue of THe Meruopist Story 
and to program building suggestions in 
this issue to make certain no important 
church season or program is neglected. 
In working with the commissions on the 
adequacy of their programs, use as a 
check-list the pages immediately follow- 
ing. 
The board will want to make sure that 
each commission has (and follows) its 
official manual. (See Program Resources, 
pages 23-6.) 

5. Provide for some kind of month-by- 
month program calendar for each com- 
mission and organization chairman, so 
that the total program for the year can 
be available to all. 

6. Reassure all persons that additional 
program can be added when need or op- 
portunity arises. 

7. It would also prove helpful to the 
total program of the church if the official 
board at this time would schedule at 
least one meeting each year at which 
time all of the members of each of the 
commissions would be present to: re- 


view for all the work of each commis- 
sion, see areas wherein they might co- 
operate to good advantage, and to ex- 
perience fellowship with one another. 

8. Plan commission meetings so they 
do not conflict. 

The church seems to be moving 
toward one of two plans: 

Church Night—the selection of the 
same night each week for commission 
and official board meetings. The schedule 
would look like this. Take “Tuesday” as 


an example: 


First Tuesday 7:30 p.m. Commission on 
membership and evangelism. 

Second Tuesday 7:30 p.m. Commission 
on education. 

Third Tuesday 7:30 p.m. Commission on 
missions. 

Fourth Tuesday 7:30 p.m. Commission on 
stewardship and finance—brief meeting to 
prepare the monthly financial statements 
for presentation to the official board meet- 
ing, which meets the same night at 8 p.m. 
for its regular monthly session. 

Fifth Tuesday (there are 4 each year) 
7:30 p.m. Commission on stewardship and 
finance—for long-range planning for pro- 
motion and cultivation of Christian 
stewardship and administration of the 
financial program of the church, includ- 
ing budget and every-member canvass. 


Wednesday has sometimes been 
chosen for “Church Night” and an ef- 
fort made to bring all of the people to 
the church for a definite program. These 
nights sometimes begin with a church 
supper followed by a prayer meeting at 
seven. The commission people—includ- 
ing the pastor—leave the prayer meet- 
ing at 7:30. At 8 there are WSCS circle 
meetings, men’s groups, and youth pro- 
grams to serve those who can attend. 

The “Church Night” plan has also 
been adapted for consecutive Sunday 
afternoons. 

A second plan is for each commission 
to establish its own regular meeting time 
whenever it prefers—not conflicting 
with another regular meeting. 

If the commissions are to fulfill ade- 
quately their responsibilities, it is ob- 
vious that they must have ample time to 
do their work. It is “leadership and over- 
sight” for the official board to provide it. 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH ... ‘INTO ALL THE WORLD’ 





No matter how small your church is, 
it should be organized for missions work. 
To carry out this program, your church 
needs to do the following: 

e It should have at least three persons 
(preferably five, some of them men), 
in additon to the ex-officio members, on 
its commission on missions. The non- 
ex-oficio members should be chosen for 
their knowledge of and concern for the 
missionary enterprise. (See (256 in the 
Discipline). 

e It should have a class (preferably a 
school) each year studying the current 
missionary course of The Methodist 
Church. The topic for 1958-59 is Meth- 
odism in Alaska and Hawaii. The class 
may begin with the members of the com- 
mission. 

e Your church should provide in its 
budget for World Service and other 
benevolence causes of The Methodist 
Church and conduct an every member 
canvass to meet the budget. 


e It should have the Fourth Sunday 
World Service leaflets given or mailed 
each month to each church family. 

e It should encourage its families— 
especially the members of the commission 
on missions—to subscribe to and study 
World Outlook, the missionary magazine. 
e It should receive letters from mission- 
aries or mission fields about which the 
church is especially concerned, and see 
that the content of these letters is made 
known to church members. 

e It should observe the Week of Dedica- 
tion (Feb. 8-15), emphasizing its spir- 
itual aspects. 

e It should plan, after its World Service 
apportionment is provided, to have three 
Advance Specials: one in national mis- 
sions, one in world (foreign) missions, 
and one for the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 

e It should know and assist at least one 
of the Methodist institutions within its 
own district or conference. 








The organization, duties, and objec- 
tives of the commission on missions in 
each local church are rather clearly set 
forth in 7256 and 257 of the Discipline. 

At its first meeting each year, the com- 
mission should re-examine this “charter” 
and plan to take some definite action 
under each of the headings of $257. 

But even before this commission is 
named, the nominating committee 
(which is to report to the quarterly con- 
ference) should appoint to the commis- 
sion, men and women who are concerned 
with the missionary enterprise and who 
are able and willing to carry out its pur- 
pose and programs. 

There is a rather heavy ex-officio 
membership on this commission. For this 
reason the other members should be 
men and women who are committed to 
the missionary task. If possible, the 
elected members should outnumber the 
ex-officio. 

It is important that the commission 
meet regularly. Once a month is not too 
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often; quarterly would seem a minimum 
for effective work. 

When the commission meets, it should 
examine carefully what is being done in 
the service of worship, in the church 
school, in the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, in the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, in the men’s club and else- 
where. It should see what these groups 
are doing to promote understanding, con- 
cern, and support in various forms of mis- 
sions: locally, nationally, and in other 
lands. 

The findings of the commission should 
be reported to the official board with 
suggestions for improvements, program, 
and implementation. 

All plans that contemplate the raising 
or the spending of money should first be 
discussed jointly with the commission on 
stewardship and finance. 


School of Missions 


During the year, the commission on 
missions should arrange (consulting with 





the pastor, the WSCS, and other organ- 
izations) for an all-church study of at 
least one of the missionary study books 
prepared for 1958-59. This study should 
be in addition to what the WSCS may 
be planning for its own members and at 
its own meetings. 

Young people should be in the classes 
and every member of the commission 
should be enrolled. The school may vary 
in plans according to local conditions or 
needs. Where possible, the school should 
be graded for all the family. It may fol- 
low an evening supper, or be followed by 
an evening snack. 
~ The official Methodist study book for 
1958-59 is Methodism in Alaska and 
Hawaii. (See page 2.) 

The interdenominational study books 
are: Concerns of a Continent and Middle 
East Pilgrimage. (See page 2.) 

There are, in addition, a large number 
of graded studies and reading books for 
all ages, supplementary to the two inter- 
denominational books. Get a catalog of 
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these Friendship Press publications from 
the Methodist Publishing House. 


Missionary Fair 

A new idea in missionary promotion, in 
addition to the study course, is the mis- 
sionary fair or missionary exhibit. These 
may be as simple or as elaborate as de- 
sired, depending upon materials and per- 
sons available locally. (See THe Mertu- 
opist Story of May, 1958, for an ac- 
count of the fair held at Rockville Cen- 
ter, N.Y.) 

Features of any fair Cor exhibit) may 
include displays of the handicraft of 
home or overseas mission areas, photo- 
graphs, maps, letters, costumes, books and 
drawings. There may be missionaries as 
speakers or in “conversation groups,” vis- 
itors from overseas (possibly college stu- 
dents), former missionaries now residing 
in nearby communities, records, tape re- 
cordings, and music from missionary-re- 
ceiving areas. 

Two or three churches or churches of 
an entire district may join to hold such a 
fair. The project should receive attention 
in local newspapers. 


Inform the People 

Church people will give generous in- 
terest and support to a good cause if they 
are properly informed. This is especially 
true in the field of Christian missions. It 
is one of the duties of the commission on 
missions to keep the members of the 
church informed. 

The commission on missions can also 
do the following: 
e Promote the distribution and reading 
of World Outlook, the missionary month- 
ly of The Methodist Church. Official 
board and commission members should 
subscribe. The church should have a 
person, under the direction of the com- 
mission, to receive subscriptions for this 
publication at church gatherings and mis- 
sionary fairs. 
e See that the Fourth Sunday World 
Service leaflet (free) is distributed each 
month to all members. 
e Insert news, feature stories, extracts 
from missionary speeches and letters in 
the local church weekly bulletin. Con- 
sider whether your parish should have a 
weekly paper to help educate the mem- 
bers. 
e Suggest to the pastor and/or official 
board that Bulletin Copy Cfree) be re- 
ceived each week to give missionary and 
related news and inspiration for use in 
local church bulletins as space permits. 
Many pastors use this material in sermons 
or file it. 
@ Have the name of the church, pastor, 
or commission chairman added to the 
mailing list of the missionary in whose 
work or field the local church is principal- 
ly concerned or is helping to support. 
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Then see that the letter from this mis- 
sionary is read from the pulpit, read to 
the church school, published in the local 
newspaper, or quoted in the parish paper. 
To be placed on the mailing list of a mis- 
sionary, write to W. W. Reid, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

e Contact the editor of the local news- 
paper. Tell him of the church’s interest 
in news of missionary activity and in 
news of general church interests. 

The Board of Missions has a weekly 
news column, News in the World of Re- 
ligion Cinterdenominational, internation- 
al, free) which it will send each week to 
any interested editor who will agree to 
print at least a major portion of its 600 
words each week. 


Audio-Visual Helps 


Within recent years, the field of com- 
munication—once limited to speeches and 
the written word—has been greatly en- 
hanced by the motion picture, the radio, 
television, color photography, filmstrips, 
tape recordings, and records. The 
churches, especially their missionary 
agencies, have been quick to grasp the 
importance of these new media to the 
telling of the gospel story and to the ad- 
vancement of missionary interest and pro- 
motion. 

Excellent films and filmstrips have 
been prepared by The Methodist Church, 
and by interdenominational groups with 
which Methodism is associated, to give 
congregations both sight and sound of 
the missionary fields. 

Every commission on missions should 
see that the missionary story is presented 
visually and audibly in every society and 
department of the church and the church 
school. 

(See page 23 in this issue of THe 
Meruopnist Story for titles and descrip- 
tions of films and filmstrips designed to 
make alive the mission study topics.) 

For a complete catalog of available 
audio-visual aids, consult your branch of 
the Methodist Publishing House. Or 
write to William F. Fore, Department of 
Visual Education, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

The commission should also consult 
the church papers and local newspapers 
to arrange and publicize radio and tele- 
vision interviews with missionaries. It 
should also help to build a listening and 
viewing audience for other scheduled 
programs of a missionary nature. 


Missionary Offerings 

The commission on missions is charged 
also with promoting the local church’s 
giving to all missionary and benevolent 
causes. In this it consults and plans with 
the commission on stewardship and 
finance. 

These two commissions should en- 


courage the official board to accept and 
pay the full amount apportioned to the 
church for World Service. 

The two commissions should also work 
together to promote the Week of Dedica- 
tion. 

The two commissions should lead the 
church in accepting, beyond the World 
Service askings, three Advance Specials: 
one for some project in national missions, 
one for some project in world (overseas) 
missions, and one for the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. 

For suggestions of projects and 
amounts needed in these areas, write as 
follows: national missions, the Rev. 
Charles Parkin, 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.; world missions, the Rev. 
Dallas L. Browning, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; and for MCOR, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Lee, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

The commission on missions should see 
that a vigorous canvass is made on be- 
half of the missionary and benevolence 
needs of the church—preferably in con- 
nection with an every member canvass of 
the parish. 


Other Ways to Help 


There are many other ways in which 
a “live” commission on missions can pro- 
mote missionary concern and education 
in the local church. Local conditions will 
determine others, but here are a few: 
e Arrange for a missionary, former mis- 
sionary, or missionary speaker to present 
the missions cause in your church. Con- 
sult your conference or district mission- 
ary secretary for suggestions. 
e Study conference or district institutions 
that need your support. Visit them. 
Maybe you can present a musical pro- 
gram, take “goodwill bags,” or make band- 
ages or sheets for a hospital. Cultivate the 
missionary spirit. 
e Promote the attendance of your people 
at district and conference schools of mis- 
sions, summer training schools, and mis- 
sionary rallies. Organize auto caravans to 
attend. 
e Extend your church’s interest. Can you 
reach out to a minority group? Have a 
chapel in an unchurched neighborhood? 
Open a closed church? Organize a second 
Sunday school? 
e Inform the young people of your parish 
where missionaries are needed, how to 
prepare for missionary service, and how 
to volunteer for the mission field. 
e Organize a missionary reference or 
lending library. Study books may be 
added yearly. Members will be willing to 
contribute some volumes. Keep the peo- 
ple reading! 


Program Resources 
for Missions are listed 
on pages 23-24. 
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Recommendations by the General Board of Evangelism 


ETS FOR EFFECTIVE EVANGELISM 


1. Every church enlisting 10 per cent of its members in a group to do four things: 
seek, pray for, witness to and invite persons for Christ and the church. 


2. Every church enlisting a group of visitors for regular visitation evangelism. 


3. Every organization in the local church reporting to the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism each month on how many persons it has won for Christ. 


4. Every church finding each year a number of new prospects equal to at least 
10 per cent of its membership. 


5. Every church of less than 100 members receiving at least one or more persons 
on profession of faith each year, and every church of more than 100 members 
receiving at least one or more members on profession of faith each month. 


6. Every family and individual having daily devotions, using the Bible and The 
Upper Room. 


7. Every church participating in the organization of a new church as recommended 
by the district or conference. 


8. Every church creating an evangelistic atmosphere that will encourage commit- 
ments to the pastoral ministry and missionary service. 


9. Every church having a 10 per cent increase in church attendance over the 
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previous year. 





Ten targets were recommended by the 
General Board of Evangelism to “shoot 
at” during the quadrennium of 1956-60. 
In planning the year’s work in evange- 
lism the commission will do well to re- 
view these. 

A new booklet, Targets in Evangelism 
for the Local Church (15¢ each; 10 or 
more, 10¢ each, from Methodist Evange- 
listic materials), takes each “target” and 
presents ways to carry it out. Any church 
that does this will find it is going far to- 
ward measuring up to its evangelistic re- 
sponsibilities. 


World-wide Communion Sunday 


The immediate task of the commission 
is to work with the pastor in making 
World-wide Communion Sunday, Oct. 5, 
the occasion for calling the entire mem- 
bership and constituency to a new dedica- 
tion and commitment to regular attend- 
ance and participation in the work of the 
church. 

Tidings has prepared a wealth of ma- 
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10. Every church promoting at least three evangelistic activities. 
e A week of evangelistic preaching. 
e A week of evangelistic visiting. 
e A training class in church membership. 


terial to help achieve this objective. This 
includes such items as a leaflet, How to 
Have a World-wide Communion Loy- 
alty Crusade, various tracts on the mean- 
ing of the communion, cards, hymnal 
bands, bulletins and letters. 

The suggestion is that each local 
church plan a “loyalty crusade” with 
visitors going out two-by-two on Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 28, to visit in the homes 
of all members and constituents. 

Visitors will follow up on their assign- 
ments until every person on their list has 
been informed regarding the observance 
of World-wide Communion Sunday and 
the Church Loyalty Crusade and has 
been given an opportunity to pledge par- 
ticipation by signing a covenant card. 


Reformation Day 
Oct. 31, which falls on Friday this 
year, is the anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s tacking his 95 theses on the ca- 
thedral door and thus setting the stage 
for the Protestant Reformation. 





Either the Sunday before, (Oct. 26) or 
the Sunday after (Nov. 2) might be used 
to emphasize the central elements in our 
Protestant faith. Some communities plan 
interdenominational services in a public 
auditorium on the exact weeknight and 
others on a Sunday afternoon or night. 

In promoting your observance, leaflets 
and booklets emphasizing Protestantism 
can be made available by the church or 
distributed into the homes in advance of 
the services. Tidings has several leaflets 
along this line. A popular Tidings book 
is A Protestant Primer. 


The Bible Emphasis 

The General Conference of 1956 
called for a Bible Emphasis during this 
quadrennium. Boards and agencies of 
our church have worked together in pro- 
jecting a program to call to the attention 
of all of our people the resources that our 
church offers for reading and under- 
standing the Bible. 

The months of November and Decem- 
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ber are suggested for an intensive pro- 
motion of Bible reading and study at 
church. It may be done through the vari- 
ous activities and societies and depart- 
ments of the church, and in the homes of 
all of our people. 

To help with this emphasis excellent, 
inexpensive books on the Bible may be 
ordered from The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Among these are the “Finding-Meeting 
God” series: Meeting God Through the 
Bible, Finding God Through St. Paul, 
Meeting God Through Bible Poets, 
Meeting God Through Amos, and a new 
booklet, Meeting God Through the Best 
Loved Chapters of the Bible (15c each; 
8 for $1). A book the whole family will 
enjoy is When Papa Read the Bible (25¢ 
each or 6 for $1). 

Tidings also has some excellent ma- 
terials on the Bible. Among these are two 
books which sell at 50¢ each or 6 for 
$2.50. They are, The Bible and our 
Daily Living, by Charles F. Jones and 
The Evangelistic Message of the Bible, 
by John Paterson. 


Christmas for Christ 


Harry Denman, general secretary of 
the Board of Evangelism, says: “I believe 
that Christmas week is as holy as Easter 
week. I believe that the Advent season is 
as important as the Lenten season. I be- 
lieve that the incarnation should be 
stressed as much as the resurrection. ‘A 
Saviour is born’—that is God’s good 
news! We should tell it at Christmas- 
time.” 

The commission can work with the 
pastor and the groups in the local church 
to make the Advent season as significant 
in the evangelistic year as the Lenten 
season has been. 

“Christmas for Christ” materials and 
also helpful literature are being prepared 
by Tidings and will be announced in 
Tue Mertnopist Story as the time 
draws near. 


Witnessing During Advent 


Early in December the commission on 
membership and evangelism, through its 
committee on visitation evangelism and 
its Fishermen’s Club, can sponsor a “Four 
Nights for God” project. 

Preparation will have to be made dur- 
ing October and November. The week of 
intensive visitation could come the first 
week in December. 

This would leave time for the pastor 
to train the new members and they could 
be received on Christmas Sunday, Dec. 
21. CFull particulars and necessary ma- 
terials for the “Four Nights For God” 
project are available from Tidings. ) 

New materials for promoting the Jan. 
l-to-Easter attendance crusade for 1959 
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have been prepared by the Department of 
Church Attendance Evangelism. The 
slogan will be: “Try His Way—Attend 
Church Every Sunday.” 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism is the group in the local 
church to study this new material and 
make recommendations to the rest of the 
church that will assure that the move- 
ment will be completley evangelistic. 
The new materials will be announced in 
Tue Meruoptst Story later. 

But the commission can begin early 
to study the broad outline of the evange- 
listic opportunities that this season pre- 
sents. Suggestions that follow concerning 
evangelistic opportunities of the year may 
be considered in making a broad study. 


Make 1959 a Year of Prayer 


The commission on membership and 
evangelism can make certain that the 
church ends the old year and begins and 
continues the new year in prayer. A 
Watch Night service can provide for this 
transition and prepare the members for 
Covenant Sunday, Jan. 4, and the Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer, Jan. 4-10. 

It will be well for the church, on this 
first Sunday of the new year, to covenant 
to co-operate with God in making the 
“Year of Expansion” and the “Year of 
Enlistment” all that God would have 
them be. 

The commission will find numerous 
opportunities to assure that 1959 is a year 
of prayer. It will want to encourage 
prayer cells and groups, cottage prayer 
sessions, prayer vigils, the regular use of 
The Upper Room, and family prayer as 
well as personal prayer “alone with God.” 

Help in implementing a prayer life 
emphasis in the local church may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Rev. Thomas A. 
Carruth, Prayer Life Movement, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Week of Dedication 


The Board of Evangelism is co-operat- 
ing with the Advance Committee and the 
Committee on Promotion and Cultivation 
in making the week of Feb. 8-15, a simul- 
taneous Week of Dedication and Week 
of Evangelism. Watch Tue Metnopist 
Story for announcement of program and 
materials as they are worked out. 

A significant feature of the observation 
of this week will be “One Great Sunday 
of Witnessing,” Feb. 8. 

In this project the lay visitors are di- 
vided into three groups. The “M” (morn- 
ing) teams meet for breakfast, and after 
training go out to call. At noon a lunch- 
eon is held for the “M” and “A” (after- 
noon) teams. The “M” teams share ex- 
periences and make reports and the “A” 
teams receive training and go out to visit. 

In the evening the “A” teams have 
dinner with the “E” (evening) teams 


when they give their reports and help in- 
spire the ones who will call during the 
evening hours. The final meeting to- 
gether is at 9:30 p.m. when the “E” 
teams report. 

Of course the commission will also help 
the pastor and will work with the whole 
church in seeing that the new members 
receive adequate training and that they 
are fully assimilated into the church. 

Lay Visitation Evangelism continues 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, with 
Wednesday evening to include participa- 
tion in Holy Communion at the church. 
Friday of that week is the World Day of 
Prayer. During the day a co-operative 
service is usually planned. The commis- 
sion should arrange for its church to ob- 
serve the day in such a manner that all 
may participate. 

Plans are also being made for the ob- 
servation of the Day of Dedication, Feb. 
15. Suggestions on the best way to make 
the most of this day will be appearing in 
Tue Mertuopist Story. 


Other Dated Opportunities 
Spiritual Enrichment Services—week, 
from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
Christianity and the Family empha- 
sis—National Family Week, May 3-10. 
Pentecost—May 17. 
Aldersgate Day—May 24. 


Some Undated Opportunities 

Fishermen’s Club and Lay Visitation 
Evangelism—every week or every month. 

Christian Witness Missions (for 
youths) weekend, Friday through Sun- 
day. 

Evangelistic preaching missions—se- 
lected weeks. 

Community evangelistic efforts, reli- 
gious surveys, special services, and visita- 
tion evangelism—as arranged. 

Summer camps, assemblies, and insti- 
tutes. 

“Concern of Friendship,” and “Won 
by One”—Individuals witnessing any 
time and anywhere as God gives leading 
and opportunity. 


1958-59 and 1959-60 


The year 1958-59 is the Year of Ex- 
pansion and 1959-60 is the Year of En- 
listment. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism will want to work with the 
rest of the church and offer suggestions 
to the local church concerning spiritual 
content and evangelistic import in the 
emphasis of these two final years of the 
Local Church Emphasis. These emphases 
upon expansion and enlistment offer 
evangelism a tremendous challenge. 


Program Resources 
for Evangelism are listed 
on page 24. 
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The Year's Work in 
EDUCATION 


Recommendations by the Board of Education 


IMPORTANT AREAS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


During this year of the Quad- 
rennial Emphasis, the following ® 
important areas of Christian . 
education will be given special 


@ Reach persons for Christ. 2 
Establish new church schools. 

Experiment further in interracial e@ 
co-operation. * 


Expansion 


ance. 





Enlistment 


Increase membership and attend- 


Provide membership classes. 
Enlist and train workers. 


attention: @ Provide better facilities. @ Recruit for church vocations. 


In addition to the above emphases, there 
are many ph of the ongoing program of 
Christian education which need constant at- 
tention. To help persons grow as Christians, 
you will want to plan wisely for the follow- 
ing: 





Christian education is evangelistic by 
its very nature. 

We must create throughout the whole 
church school an attitude df enthusiastic 
concern for winning pupils to Christ and 
church membership. 

The November issue of Church 
School will have suggestions for a 
workers’ conference on evangelism in the 
church school. Evangelism must be in 
evidence in teacher training, in depart- 
mental meetings, and in home visitation. 

It will be helpful to get the full list of 
literature on evangelism in the church 
school. Study it and arrange for its selec- 
tive distribution to officers and teachers 
at least once a year. Set up a year-round 
practical plan (including pre-Easter em- 
phasis) as called for in the regular report 
to your quarterly conference. 

Provide for a school for evangelistic 
teaching, preferably in January. Co-oper- 
ate with the pastor and the commission on 
membership and evangelism in church- 
wide evangelistic plans. 


New Church Schools 


Will your commission sponsor or help 
sponsor a new church school? 

To help answer this question, a Re- 
sponsibility Check List (8420-B) has 
been prepared. Write for free materials 
on starting new church schools. See re- 
sources on page 24, and prior articles 
in THe Meruopist Story. 


Membership and Attendance 
The membership cultivation superin- 


tendent is responsible for working to. 


increase membership and attendance in 


the church school. With him should be 
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associated membership workers from all 
departments in the youth and children’s 
division and from adult classes. The 
Membership Cultivation Kit (8316-C), 
available for $1 from the Board of Educa- 
tion and The Membership Cultivation 
Manual (8316-C), available for 15¢ 
from the Methodist Publishing House, 
outline tested procedures for increasing 
membership and attendance. 


Provide Membership Classes 


Assist the pastor as he may desire in 
providing training classes in church 
membership for church-school pupils. 
Use your regular curriculum materials. 
Use also the official manuals. 


Enlist and Train Workers 


Make this a great year in the church 
school by improving the quality of 
teaching. This means more and better 
teachers. 

e Evaluate the program of the year and 
plan a long-range leadership calendar. 

e Set up the following regular meetings: 
1. Workers’ conference, at least quarter- 
ly, for inspiration and training; 2. De- 
partment meetings, monthly, for study of 
articles and teachers’ materials and for 
planning units of study. 3. Division meet- 
ings for fellowship and co-ordination of 
age-group program. 

e Provide an orientation class for new 
church-school officers and teachers. 

e Plan a recognition and dedication serv- 
ice for workers. 

e Participate in city-wide or subdistrict 
Christian Workers’ Schools. 

e Set up ongoing training classes and ob- 
servation classes in your own church. 


@ Children’s work. @ Missionary education. 
@ Youth work. @ Music. 

@ Adult work. @ Audio-visuals. 

@ Family life. @ Giving and serving. 
e@ Camping. e 


Improving use of lesson materials. é 


e Provide for a planning retreat for the 
commission on education and week-end 
workshops for workers in each age group. 
e Encourage individual reading, recom- 
mending home study courses for indi- 
viduals or groups of workers. 

e Encourage churchmanship courses dur- 
ing Sunday Evening Fellowship or mid- 
week meetings. 

© Develop job description for all workers. 
e Help all workers through individual 
counseling. 

e Urge continuous use of the church- 
school workers’ library. 


Recruit for Church Vocations 


e Organize a committee on Christian vo- 

cations. 

e Discover the names of persons who 

have gone from your church into its 

vocational fields and publicize them. 

e Plan a Church Vocations Sunday with 

this as the theme in every class. 

e Keep a record of vocational commit- 

ments and guide each young person. 

e Distribute vocational leaflets and estab- 

lish a vocations library. 

e Send your young people to confer- 

ences where vocations are emphasized. 
Order copies of The Committee on 

Christian Vocations in the Local Church, 

(3203-C), 5¢ each from Interboard Com- 

mittee on Christian Vocations, PO Box 


871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Work with Children 
Nursery home roll. Evaluate what your 
church is doing for babies from birth 
until they are old enough for the nursery 
class. The church ministers to the baby 
through his parents. Consider the evan- 
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gelistic opportunity to reach a child in 
infancy. 

Parent education and ministry to 
the home. Include in your program reg- 
ular visits Cat least quarterly) in the 
home by teachers. Plan also for parent 
study groups in adult Sunday-school 
classes, or at other times, acquainting 
parents with good books on home prob- 
lems, and materials for family worship. 

Grouping and grading. Look at the 
present number of classes and groups of 
children. Do you need to divide some 
grades, shift from a three-grade depart- 
ment plan to a single or two-grade plan, 
or have some groups exchange rooms? 

Children’s Day. Open National Fam- 
ily Week (first week in May) with Chil- 
dren’s Day. Acquaint the church with 
what is happening to children through 
your program. Order a suggested pro- 
gram from Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Vacation Church School. Select text- 
books and teachers by Mar. 1. Training 
of teachers should begin immediately. 
Emphasis for 1959 is on “God.” A cata- 
log of Vacation Church School Material 
is available. 


Work with Youths 


This is an exciting year for the young 
people and adults who work with them 
in your church. For this year there is op- 
portunity for each Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship Cyouth division) to do the fol- 
lowing (see regular curriculum and the 
resources on page 24 for more details): 

Self-Study and Goal-Setting. Take in- 
ventory, check on yourselves, analyze and 
evaluate your MYF, and out of your find- 
ings lay plans and set goals. A Self-Study 
Guide for Our MYF (2462-B), is avail- 
able free from your Conference Board of 
Education. Then build a program to 
meet your needs. 

Youth Week and Youth Sunday. Jan. 
25 to Feb. 1 is Youth Week in Protestant 
churches. The theme this year is “In the 
Household of Faith.” 

Reading Project. A special reading 
book in the area of Christian personality 
development will be available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

Methodist Youth Fund. Missionary 
education projects are important. Help 
youths to become personally involved in 
their own missionary work through the 
Methodist Youth Fund. Each young per- 
son should make his own pledge. (Order 
quarterly MYFund Bulletins.) 

Summer Activities. The April issue of 
Roundtable gives suggestions for a sum- 
mertime Youth Activities Week. For in- 
termediates a Christian Adventure Week 
may be planned. (Send for resources, see 
page 24.) Every conference provides 
camps, institutes and assemblies for 


youths. Get information from your Con- 
ference Board of Education. 

National Youth Convocation, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 
24-28. A youth from your church may 
be able to be a part of the quota. 


Work with Adults 


Basic Christian Book Series—new cur- 
riculum materials. This fall the new book 
by Bishop Hazen G. Werner, Christian 
Family Living, begins this series. Two 
books will appear each year. 

The Bible Emphasis. Each adult 
should be challenged to see that the new 
interest in Bible, evidenced in the popu- 
larity of books, magazine articles, plans 
and motion pictures which deal with 
Bible subjects, is caught up in vital Bible 
study in the church. 

Talk Back. A new adventure in tele- 
vision begins this fall with a series of 13 
fifteen-minute drama programs. (See page 
36.) 

Frontiers of Faith. The television pro- 
gram in this series for September, with 
the title The Rainy Season, will focus the 
attention of church people on older 
adults. Plan for your commission on edu- 
cation to see this program and then plan 
for older adults. 


Family Life 
e Have a meeting of the committee on 
family life. Consider sending a couple 
to the National Conference on Family 
Life, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 17-19. CSee 
page 36.) 
e Encourage worship in the home by dis- 
cussing ways of worshiping at family 
nights or with parents’ groups. Order 
the folders, Thanksgiving Worship in 
the Home and Christmas Worship in the 
Home, from the Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2. Send check with order. 
e Plan: for a meeting of the parents and 
teachers in your church school to discuss 
the purpose of the church school and 
various methods of home-church co-op- 
eration. 
e Begin in January to plan for National 
Family Week. 
e Consider some activities this fall and 
next spring in which the whole family 
can participate, such as a family night, 
Sunday Evening Fellowship, hobby 
night, a family picnic, or a family camp. 
e@ Study the manual, The Church and 
Families (3000-BC). Obtainable for 25¢ 
from branches of the Methodist Publish- 


ing House. 


Camping 
Camping can contribute to a con- 
sciousness of God and for Christian atti- 
tudes among children, youths, and adults. 
For information about any of these, 


contact your Conference Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Missionary Education 

This year the mission study themes 
will be: “The Middle East” and “Chris- 
tian Concerns of North American Neigh- 
bors.” 

Studies based upon these two themes 
will appear in the church-school periodi- 
cals beginning in January. 


Music 

Music is a valuable resource for Chris- 
tian education. 

Concern yourself with the quality of 
songs used in all departments and groups. 
Encourage groups to evaluate the songs 
they customarily use, especially noting 
the words to see what they teach and 
express. Encourage the use of The Meth- 
odist Hymnal in all worship. 


Audio-V isuals 


Your commission on education is re- 
sponsible for supervising the selection and 
use of audio-visual materials in the 
church school, for training officers, 
teachers, and other workers in the use of 
these materials, and for seeing that all 
audio-visual materials used in the church 
school are in harmony with the standards 
of the Board of Education. 


Giving and Serving 
@ Sce that all pupils are taught the Chris- 
tian use of money and are guided in life 
habits of adequate support of the church 
and its institutions. 
e Devote at least an annual program in 
the Methodist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship to the stewardship of possessions 
and all of life. 
e Insure a procedure in the church 
school which will emphasize tithing as a 
minimum standard of giving. 
© Develop an adequate financial program 
for the church school in relation to the 
whole church. 
e Promote intelligently and vigorously 
the observance of each fourth Sunday as 
World Service Sunday in the church 
school, with an offering for World Serv- 
ice and conference benevolences. 
e Encourage the youth and children’s di- 
visions to give adequate attention to the 
Methodist Youth Fund and the Chil- 
dren’s Service Fund respectively. Observe 
Church School Rally Day. 
e Stimulate throughout the church 
school the stewardship of service as well 
as of money. 
@ Strive for community betterment. 


Using Lesson Materials 
A splendid goal for the year could be: 
“More intelligent use of our materials.” 


Consider these suggestions: 
@ Become familiar with our Methodist 
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church-school literature and with the free 
materials explaining it. This includes 
Goals and Material for Christian 'T each- 
ing, Resources for Leaders of Children, 
Youth Planbook, and Brace Up Your 
Minds. 

e Encourage all teachers to become aware 
of the goals of Christian education for 
their age groups as set forth in Goals and 
Materials for Christian Teaching. Free 
from branches of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 

e Insure the use throughout the church 
school of literature approved by the Cur- 
riculum Committee. 


The Years Work 


STEWARDSHIP 


Recommendations by the Board of Lay Activities 


Two Areas of Service 


The responsibilities of the commission 


e Guide teachers and leaders in the ef- 
fective use of the materials selected. 

e Help teachers and pupils to understand 
that the right use of the Bible is essential 
to the right use of Methodist literature. 
See The Bible and Methodist Church 
School Literature. Free from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House. 


Our Purpose 
Our purpose in Christian education is 
expressed in the following statement: 
“Christian education has its roots in 
the nature of the Christian gospel itself. 
Jesus is frequently called Master or 


in 


needs 


© To serve people at the point of their 





Teacher, and he is the authority in our 
church’s program of Christian nurture. 
His Great Commission is: ‘Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations. . . . 
teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always.’ The purpose of Christian educa- 
tion is to learn, to teach, and to use his 
way by which persons of all ages are re- 
lated to God as Father and to all men as 
brothers” (Discipline, 1324). 


Program Resources 
for Education are listed 
on page 24. 





on stewardship and finance are: 

e To cultivate and promote Christian 
stewardship under the leadership of its 
director of stewardship and in harmony 
with the directions of the General Board 
of Lay Activities in accordance with 
1512-14 of the Discipline. 

e To administer the financial program of 
the church by (1) conducting an annual 
every member canvass, and (2) proper 
collection, handling, and distribution of 
funds. 

The Department of Stewardship’ and 
Finance of the General Board of Lay 
Activities is responsible for suggesting 
programs, producing materials to help im- 
plement a program, and training leaders 
to promote Christian stewardship 
throughout The Methodist Church. 

The programs suggested by the gen- 
eral board, as well. as the materials it 
makes, are based on the belief that every 


local church seeks: 


e To provide channels of service for peo- 
ple to express their “experience of God” 
(91514.2, Discipline). 
© To adequately support a challenging 
program. 

It is the further belief that the true 
potential of any local church will more 
nearly be approached if: 


e Members are taught the basic principles 
of stewardship. 


e Opportunities for service are clearly 
presented. 


e The challenge to worthy commitment 
of possessions is presented within the 
framework of Christian experience and 
a planned program for the year, rather 
than in a fund-raising campaign. 

Local church commissions on steward- 
ship and finance are urged to adopt a 
two-part program: (1) a year-round pro- 
gram of stewardship education, and (2) 
an every member canvass. 





A Year-Round Program of Stewardship Education 


The first step the church should take in 
setting up the year-round program of 
stewardship education is to elect a direc- 
tor of stewardship. 

The director of stewardship works with 
the commission on stewardship and 
finance, but has particular responsibility 
to lead the program of stewardship of 
time and talents. 

The director of stewardship, if he de- 
sires, asks the commission on stewardship 
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and finance to authorize a committee to 
work under his chairmanship and to help 
him implement his program. 

A meeting should be held soon after 
the fourth quarterly conference, attended 
by the director of stewardship, pastor, 
church lay leader, and chairmen of the 
commissions on stewardship and finance 
and on education; other organization 
chairmen or interested persons may be 


invited also. 


The purpose of this meeting is to en- 
able the director of stewardship to set 
forth his objectives. Here he can enlist 
the counsel and co-operation of each of 
the persons and groups who attend. 

The director of stewardship, with his 
committee, should work out a program 
of stewardship education for the subse- 
quent approval of the commission on 
stewardship and finance and the official 
board. After such approval, the program 
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becomes an integral part of the church 
calendar for the year. 

Funds necessary for stewardship edu- 
cation should be allowed from the church 
budget by the commission on steward- 
ship and finance. They should be made 
available to the person who is director 
of stewardship. 

The program of stewardship educa- 
tion should be presented to the organiza- 
tion responsible for its implementation. 
The commission on education, for ex- 
ample, is to sponsor those parts of the pro- 
gram which call for support from the 
church school or any of its other spheres 
of activity. 

Methodist Men will bear responsibility 
for specific emphases, as will the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and other organizations within the 
church. 

At least one month in the church cal- 
endar should be used for a study course 
on stewardship. This course should be 
under the supervision of the pastor and 
be of special interest to church-school 
teachers. As a minimum, there should be 
one class meeting each week during this 
month of emphasis. 

A month of stewardship of possessions 
emphasis should precede but not be a part 
of the every member canvass. 

The year-round program of steward- 
ship education should be explained to 
church membership classes. The director 
of stewardship may give the classes a kit 
of stewardship materials and challenge 
the prospective members to dedicate their 
time and talents. 

The director of stewardship will prove 
more effective in his work as he follows 
up the phases of the program assigned to 
various groups and leaders within the 
church. 

He must provide literature and other 


aids which relate to the objectives of the 
program. 

One of the most vital challenges of the 
director of stewardship is to coordinate 
his program with the full job of the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance. 


Time Table for A Year- 
‘Round Program of 
Stewardship Education 


JUNE: Director of stewardship consults 
with other church officials about the an- 
nual conference program of stewardship 
as well as with his own church officers 
about the objectives of the local program. 
He orders materials from the Department 
of Stewardship and Finance of the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


JULY-AUGUST: Director of steward- 
ship should participate in such meetings 
as the laymen’s retreat and district 
stewardship conferences. The meeting of 
the stewardship committee should be held 
to organize the program of stewardship 
education and obtain approval from the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
and the official board. The program is 
then presented to co-operating groups and 
the director follows up during these 
months to make certain that the program 
is moving. 


SEPTEMBER: Special emphasis upon 


the stewardship of time and talents. 


OCTOBER: Training of volunteer 
workers, study course for church-school 
teachers, and revitalizing of existing 
stewardship projects within the church. 
Initiation of special projects, such as the 


Lord’s Acre. 


The Every Member Canvass 


The pastor, church lay leader, chair- 
man of the official board, and chairman 
of the commission on stewardship and 
finance should meet to select the general 
chairman of the annual every member 
canvass. 

The general chairman, with those who 
met to select him, should select the chair- 
men of each of the committees needed 
to put the every member canvass into 
action. 

The chairman of the committees 
should select their committee members. 
These committee chairmen, together 
with the general chairman, comprise the 
general committee which will be respon- 
sible for conducting the every member 
canvass. 

The general committee should see that 
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materials and supplies (from the General 
Board of Lay Activities) are on hand for 
the planning and organizing stages of 
the every member canvass. After this 
stage has been reached, the committee on 
materials, education, and publicity will be 
responsible for ordering any materials 
needed. 

The program as outlined in the Man- 
ual for An Efficient Every Member 
Canvass should be followed carefully. 
The experience of time and use has firm- 
ly established this program as successful 
when it is closely followed as to organiza- 
tion and timing. It is recommended be- 
cause of the highly satisfactory results ob- 
tained by those who have followed it in 
this way. 


NOVEMBER: Stewardship of posses- 
sions program to be adopted if the every 
member canvass is to be conducted in the 
fall. Make a progress report to the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance and 


the official board. 


DECEMBER: Hold preliminary meet- 
ing for planning the stewardship of pos- 
sessions program. Co-operate with the 
church’s emphasis for Christmas. Con- 
sider the possibility of having a steward- 
ship Sunday for dedication and commit- 
ment of lives. 


JANUARY: Plan for various groups to 
sponsor the church dinner as a part of 
the Month of Stewardship of Possessions. 
Order literature for reading course and 
organize unit leaders from the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service for reading 
course. 


FEBRUARY: The Month of Steward- 
ship of Possessions, with emphasis upon 
the preaching, reading, and organiza- 
tional co-operation. 


MARCH: Make progress report to com- 
mission on stewardship and finance and 
official board. Place heavy emphasis on 
projects: conversation groups on steward- 
ship, stewardship emphasis, membership 
training in stewardship as part of the 
every member canvass. 


APRIL: Emphasize the Lord’s Acre proj- 
ect. The nominating committee nomi- 
nates the director of stewardship for next 
year. 


MAY: Fourth quarterly conference with 
election of director of stewardship. Eval- 
uate stewardship program and plan for 
new year. 





Seminar-Workshop 
for Directors of Stewardship 


Directors of stewardship and 
others who have responsibility for 
leadership of stewardship cultiva- 
tion (including the every member 
canvass) will have an opportunity 
to share ideas and know-how. 

A seminar-workshop is to be 
conducted by the General Board of 
Lay Activities, Sept. 15-18. 

This meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Maryland, 900 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The registration 
fee of $5 should be sent to the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities and 
reservations should be sent directly 
to the hotel. 











Program Resources for Stewardship are listed on pages 24-25. 
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The Year's Work in 


CHRISTIAIN 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Recommendations by the Board of Temperance, 


Board of World Peace 


and Board of Social and Economic Relations 


It is a hopeful sign that in the midst 
of today’s terrors, and tensions, thou- 
sands of our Methodist churches are 
forming commissions on Christian so- 
cial relations. Christians everywhere are 
increasingly aware that the church must 
be brought to bear on every area of 
human relationships. 

A world threatened by total destruc- 
tion must be confronted with the 
unique message of the Prince of Peace. 
The rising walls of racial difference 
must be leveled by the unity which 
men find in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Our love of things and our longing 
for worldly success must be modified by 
the example of our Lord’s unselfish 
service to others. Multitudes seek to 
escape boredom, insecurity and their 
problems through alcohol, gambling, 
and concentration on sex; God’s eternal 
message must be brought home to them, 
whatever their condition, so that they 
may find a new and higher meaning in 
life. 

Man is a social being. He cannot 
live in isolation from others. As our 
society has become more complex, the 





social contacts of every person have 
multiplied. This has made it virtually 
impossible to evangelize individuals and 
to lift them and their way of life much 
above the general social level. Only a 
handful of great spirits seem capable of 
standing head and shoulders above the 
crowd in our day. 

Thus, the need to evangelize society 
itself, with its organizational structure 
and its group relationships, becomes 
more apparent. This is a task to which 
the church and its members are now 
turning. 





In organizing the commission the se- 
lection of the right men and women is 
extremely important. 

Your quarterly conference, following 
the Discipline, already will have assigned 
the pastor, the lay leader, the Christian 
social relations secretary of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and perhaps 
the Christian citizenship chairman of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

Many commissions maintain commit- 
tees in the fields of temperance, world 
peace, and social and economic relations. 
The Discipline states that the chairmen 
of these committees shall be members of 
the commission. 

In many churches there will be 
other persons who already have a deep in- 
terest in one or more of the social prob- 
lems which fall into the Christian social 
relations field. Such men and women can 
bring enthusiasm, information and energy 
to the commission’s program in the 
church and community. In many cases 
the commission with the permission of the 
official board, may enlist the support of 
other church members who would be in- 
terested in serving on a committee. In 
this way, persons with special qualifica- 
tions and resources can be related to the 
work in general or to specific projects. 
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The chairman, or some other represent- 
ative of the commission, should report 


regularly to the official board and the 


quarterly conference. 


Planning for the Year 

As the commission begins its year’s 
work, it is important for it to take a long 
look at the entire year ahead. At the first 
meeting there should be thorough discus- 
sion of the major needs to be found in 
the church, the community, the nation, 
and the world. Objectives designed to 
meet these needs should be formulated 
carefully. This will enable the group to 
move together in its thinking and to plan 
its on-going program with clear purpose. 

Especially helpful to the commission 
on Christian social relations are the film- 
strip A New Kind of Building, the turn- 
over chart, Your Church Serves Its Com- 
munity and World, and the new hand- 
book on the commission, Who Is My 
Neighbor? The Social Creed and Regis- 
ter Christian Opinion are two other im- 
portant resources in the commission’s 
plans and work (see pages 25-26). 

The next item on the agenda should 
be ways to work through the other com- 
missions and organizations of your 
church. 


For example, the curriculum of the 
church school should be studied in co- 
operation with the superintendent and 
the commission on education to discover 
ways in which the commission on Chris- 
tian social relations can supply resources 
to aid the teachers. These resources may 
involve printed material, qualified 
speakers, audio-visual productions and 
teacher-training opportunities. All such 
efforts must be closely co-ordinated with 
the commission on education, which has 
primary responsibility. 

Your commission can also offer re- 
sources to the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, couples’ club, and Methodist 
Men. It may enrich the church library 
with pamphlets, books, posters and film- 
strips. 

Another item for the agenda is the ob- 
servance of special occasions in the 
church year, (see list on next page). Here 
the commission should consult closely 
with the pastor. 

While every church may not observe 
all of these days, the pastor no doubt will 
welcome co-operation from the commis- 
sion in preparing for those which he and 
the commission agree upon. 

The observance of each of these days 
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will vary according to the nature of the 
occasion, the particular church, and the 
materials available from general church 
agencies. There will often be a brief item 
of literature to distribute and the possibil- 





OBSERVANCES 


Labor Day Sunday (Aug. 31, 1958, 
or a Sunday in September) 


United Nations Day (Oct. 24, 1958) 

Social Creed Day (Date optional) 

World Order Sunday (Nov. 9, 
1958) 


Commitment Sunday (Dec. 7, 1958) 


Human Rights Day (Dec. 10, 1958 
—Tenth Anniversary) 


Economic Life Week (Jan. 18-24, 
1959) 


Race Relations Sunday (Feb. 8, 
1959) 


National Family Week (May 3-10, 
1959) 


Rural Life Sunday (May 11, 1959 
or a later Sunday) 











ity of the sermon or worship service cen- 
tering around the theme of the day. A 
special Sunday evening or week-night 
program may be planned to attract those 
particularly interested. 

In connection with certain of the spe- 
cial days (World Order Sunday, Com- 
mitment Sunday, Race Relations Sun- 
day, Social Creed Sunday), the general 
boards of the church mail resources to the 
pastor and to the chairman of the com- 
mission on Christian social relations if his 
name has been sent by the pastor to 
national headquarters. 


Some Significant Projects 


Each year every church should have a 
series of programs on important social is- 
sues. The nature of the presentation will 
vary according to the subject and the 
qualifications of leaders available. Many 
churches already have such a series. They 
deal with such questions as a Christian 
approach to the alcohol problem, the 
maintenance of freedom and democracy 
in America, race relations and housing, 
the cause and cure of juvenile delin- 
quency, the United Nations and the 
building of peace, and disarmament and 
nuclear testing. 

This fall there will be elections. The 
Voting Record, listed elsewhere, is indis- 
pensable to intelligent study of the 
records of senators and representatives on 
several key issues. The commission can 
be of service by conducting a nonparti- 
san project comparing the voting record 
of candidates with the stand of The 


Methodist Church on the same issues. 
The commission should interest the peo- 
ple of its church in voting intelligently on 
state and local issues and for political 
candidates. 

Frequently a church can enrich the 
life of its community by planning such a 
series. The community at large may be 
invited to take part. This, in turn, may 
lead to wider community interest and 
activity, such as organizing a council on 
human relations, a United Nations As- 
sociation, or a commission on youth activ- 
ities. 

The possibilities of other special proj- 
ects are numberless. United Nations 
Week can be climaxed by the UNICEF 
(United Nations Children’s Fund) Hal- 
loween “trick or treat” collection for the 
world’s children. 

Study can be made of the congrega- 
tion’s attitudes and habits in regard to 
drinking. There can be surveys of com- 
munity recreational facilities, the type of 
literature which is available on the news- 
stands, or local police practices which may 
involve brutality and illegal arrest or de- 
tention. 

Materials on the United Nations, 
human rights, race relations, alcohol edu- 
cation, gambling, and civil liberties can 
be offered to the local library for its col- 
lection and for exhibits. 

Problems in the area of church-state 
relations, including the different ap- 
proaches of Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants to such issues, can be studied and 
results published. 

The rehabilitation of alcoholics is a 
task receiving special attention from the 
General Board of Temperance, and every 
local church should consider its responsi- 
bility in this area. 

Certainly, there is no end of oppor- 
tunities for an active commission on 
Christian social relations which seeks to 
apply Christian standards of justice and 
brotherhood. 


Your Commission Meetings 


Meetings of the commission should be 
held regularly. Have them monthly or 
every two months at the very least. This 
is necessary in order to keep the program 
moving, the members informed, and 
future projects well planned. 

A regular meeting night should be se- 
lected and notices sent out to members in 
advance. 

Members who do not attend regularly 
should be contacted. Everyone should be 
assigned some responsibility between 
meetings so he will feel his attendance 
and participation at these meetings are im- 
portant. 

So far as possible, each meeting should 
include elements of study, worship and 
action. Committee members especially 


need to go over together significant books 
or pamphlets relating to their field. They 
need to study sections of Scripture which 
furnish a sound basis for religious con- 
cern and action in regard to social prob- 
lems and to familiarize themselves with 
pending issues in their community, state, 
nation, and world. 

Meetings should be opened with wor- 
ship. You may use appropriate Scripture 
selections and written or extemporaneous 
prayers which stress the essential unity 
of all mankind and the great goal of the 
Kingdom of God. Read from the writings 
of great Christian leaders both present 
and past who offer a religious approach 
to the social order. 

During the action part of the meeting 
there should be careful planning of proj- 
ects. The commission should consider 
action to be taken by individual mem- 
bers, by the commission, or referred to 
the official board for its action. Guidance 
may be found in the Discipline (especial- 
ly 1276, 2020, and 2022-26). Look for 
help also in Tut Metuopist Story each 
month and in pamphlets prepared by the 
Board of Temperance, Board of World 
Peace, and Board of Social and Economic 
Relations. Action may involve writing 
letters, sending delegations to visit 
community leaders, or efforts to organize 
community support regarding specific is- 
sues. 

The commission on Christian social 
relations is an important unit of your 
church. No church can be faithful to its 
Lord unless it proclaims the gospel at 
every point where human beings are re- 
lated one to another. 

The world today, amidst threats of 
nuclear war, economic uncertainty de- 
spite high standards of living, and bit- 
terness of racial conflict, cries out for the 
prophetic judgment and redemptive in- 
fluence of the Christian faith. 

This is the setting in which this com- 
mission must work and the purpose to 
which it is called. The importance of 
this task needs to be recognized by church 
leadership in order that the work may go 
forward in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
understanding and support. 

These considerations must be in the 
minds of leaders as they establish com- 
missions on Christian social relations in 
their local Methodist churches. 

The question Jesus asked after telling 
the parable of the Good Samaritan comes 
ringing down through the ages: “Which 
of these three, do you think, proved 
neighbor to the man who fell among rob- 
bers?” He said, “The one who showed 
mercy on him.” And Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do likewise.” 


Program Resources 
for Christian Social Relations 
are listed on pages 25-26. 
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Literature and audio visuals 


that will be useful in the program 
of your church during 1958-59 


Missions 


Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, 75¢. A 
discussion of the needs of these territories for 
Christian witness, by W. Vernon Middleton. 
The official Methodist study book for 1958- 
59. 


Concerns of a Continent, paper $1.50, cloth 
$2.95. This book, edited by James W. Hoff- 
man, is the official interdenominational mis- 
sion study of national missions for 1958-59. 


Middle East Pilgrimage, cloth $2.95, paper 
$1.50. This book, by R. Park Johnson, is the 
oficial interdenominational foreign mission 
study text for 1958-59. 


Adult Guide, 50¢. Available for the studies 
of “Christian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors” and for studies of “The Middle 
East.” 


Leader’s Aids (“North American Con- 
cerns”), This Is North America, 60¢. Fron- 
tier Books, 25¢. Fun and Festival Among 
America’s People,’ 25¢. Maps and plays 
are also available. 


Leader’s Aids (‘Middle East” ), The Lands 
Between, $1.75. Introducing Islam, 60¢. 
This Is the Middle East, 60¢. Fun and Fes- 
tival From the Middle East, 50¢. Political 
map of the Middle East and North Africa, 
75¢. 


Lands of Witness and Decision, 50¢. Adult 
teacher’s guide, 15¢. The continuing story of 
Methodism serving in the Congo, Bolivia, 
Sarawak (Borneo), and Korea. 


North American Neighbors and Middle East 
studies. Books for teachers, graded reading 
and picture books, maps and plays for youths 
and children are available through the 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Alaska: Frontier for Christian Action, free, 
to teachers and leaders. A history and de- 
scription of Alaska, with an account of 


Methodist work there by P. Gordon Gould. 


Alaska, Frontier in Transition. Tells how 
you can help Alaska through an Advance 
Special gift. 
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Hawaii: Crossroads of the Pacific, free. An 
8-page presentation of the Christian chal- 
lenge in this far-flung American territory. 


Hawaii—Methodism at the Crossroads. A 
listing of some of Hawaii’s needs for Ad- 
vance Specials. 


Pot of Gold, free. The story of Methodism 
in the southwest states among Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 


Mexico, “South of the Border,” free. A 
leaflet on the work of Methodism in Mexico. 


The Methodist Church in Cuba, free. Leaf- 
let telling of Methodism in Cuba. 


Bolivia, a Land of Decision, free. Aided by 
a map, illustrations, and a gazetteer, this 
leaflet tells why Bolivia is an important point 
in the evangelism of South America this 
year. 


Methodists in North Africa, free. Meth- 
odism’s witness for Christ in the turbulent 
Moslem lands of Algeria and Tunisia; a help 
in understanding today’s news. 


Belgian Congo, a Land of Decision, free. 
Illustrated booklet portraying the vast Congo, 
its history and importance, and the contribu- 
tion that Methodism is making to its ad- 
vancement. 


Methodism in Pakistan, free. A leaflet de- 
scribing the formation of this new nation 


and the task of The Methodist Church there. 


Malaya Methodists, free. The story of Meth- 
odism’s contribution through 75 years to the 
developing life of the Malay Peninsula. 


Methodists in Sarawak (Borneo), free. An 
account of Methodist work among Borneo’s 
Dyaks, and their eager response to the 
church, the school, and the medical program. 


Korean Methodism Today, free. An account 
of what is going on in Korea, today. 


Christianity and the New Japan, free. A 
portrayal of the problems of the church in 
postwar Japan. 


Methodist Overseas Missions, $1. A survey 
of Methodist work overseas. 


World Mission of The Methodist Church 
(Revised 1957), in tube, $2; folded, $1. 
Wall map, 6742” by 4642”, showing cen- 
ters of Methodist missions at home and over- 
seas, with 10 charts, graphs, and tables. 


Catalog of Missionary Literature, free. 


Order from (except where indicated other- 
wise): Literature Circulation Office, Room 
540, Joint Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Alaska, A World To Be Won, black-and- 
white, $6; color, $8. Describes the physical, 
economic and moral problems which face 
the church in Alaska and the varied mis- 


sionary program. 27 minutes. 


Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific, black-and- 
white, $6; color, $8. Presents the program of 
our church in Hawaii. 28 minutes. 


North American Neighbors, black-and-white, 
$8; color, $12. A panorama of life in Alaska, 
Canada, Puerto Rico and Haiti, showing the 
extent of Christian concern and mission work 
among these neighbors. 29 minutes. 


Out of the Dust, $10. Black-and-white film 


on missions in Latin America. 45 minutes. 


Report from Mexico, black-and-white, $6; 
color, $8. Story of the Protestant program 
carried on in Mexico. 27 minutes. 


Christian Frontiers in Alaska, sale price, 
$11; rental, $2.50. Filmstrip survey, in color, 
of Methodist work in Alaska. 33 1/3 or 78 
rpm recording. 


Methodism in Hawaii, sale price, $11; 
rental, $2.50. Filmstrip survey, in color, of 
Methodist achievements in Hawaii. 33 1/3 
rpm recording. 


North of the Rio Grande, sale price, $7.50; 
rental, $2.50. Filmstrip of Methodist min- 
istry to Spanish-speaking people of America’s 
southwest. 33 1/3 rpm recording. 


Puerto Rico, Land of Hunger and Hope, 
sale price, $11; rental, $2.50. In this film- 
strip, in color, World Service to local Meth- 
odist churches in Puerto Rico is shown. 
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Mid-East Profile, black-and-white, $8; color, 
$12. A close look at the religious, social and 
political problems is given in this motion 
picture about the Middle East. 29 minutes. 


South of the Clouds, $6. A black-and-white 
film on the status of women in Muslim 
lands. 36 minutes. 


Congo Journey, black-and-white, $6; color, 
$10. This film gives a tour of Methodist mis- 
sions in the Belgian Congo. 30 minutes. 


Mission in Bolivia, black-and-white, $6; 
color, $10. A documentary film of Meth- 


odist missions in Bolivia. 25 minutes. 


Report: Korea, $3. Available without charge 
from most conference missionary secretaries. 
This film, narrated by Bishop Raines, re- 
ports on the ways in which the Bishop's 
Fund for Korea is being used. 28 minutes. 


Upriver in Sarawak, black-and-white, $6; 
color, $8. This film pictures the work of 
Methodist missionaries in Sarawak, Borneo. 
30 minutes. 


All Day Long, sale price, $10. A color film- 
strip report on the influence of Christian 
sponsored education of Bolivian children. 
33 1/3 rpm recording. 


Congo Christian Centers, sale price, $10; 
rental, $2.50. This color filmstrip shows the 
general and woman’s work of The Meth- 
odist Church in both rural and urban cen- 
ters in the Congo. 33 1/3 rpm recording. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 


branches. 


Membership and 
Evangelism 


A Protestant Primer, 50¢; 12 or more 35¢ 
each. By Clarence Seidenspinner. 


If My Daughter Should Want to Marry A 
Roman Catholic, 5¢; 25 or more, 4¢ each. 
By Bishop H. Clifford Northcott. 


Christmas for Christ. Display and promo- 
tional items and items to be used by the in- 
dividual to strengthen his spiritual life are 
available. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. A complete 
selection of materials to promote and con- 
duct this program is available. 


Easter Evangelism. Tidings suggests an 
Easter “Registration of Attendance” card 
to accompany an evangelistic program of 
training and visitation. 


Pentecost, 1959. Tidings has a group of 
materials which will help with the emphasis 
on Pentecost. 


They Went Forth-Two by Two, Turnover 
Chart, $12 a set. A basic chart for use with 
visitation evangelism visitors. 


Lay Visitation Evangelism, 35¢; 4 or more, 
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25¢ each. An illustrated “how” book on 
visitation evangelism. 


Strengthen Thy Brethren, Spiritual Life 
Turnover Chart, $6 each. Successful 
methods of reclaiming inactive members and 
deepening the spiritual life of all members. 


How to Conduct a Spiritual Life Mission, 
10¢; six for 50¢. Instructions for planning 
and operating a spiritual life mission. 


The Spiritual Life Fellowship Plan, 10¢. 
Describes a plan for revitalizing the spiritual 
life of the church. - 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Education 


The Committee on Christian Family Life 
in the Local Church (3020-C), 12 for 25¢, 
100 for $2. 


The Local Committee on Recreation (524- 
B), free. 


Camping in the Program of Christian Edu- 
cation (9501-C), 5¢; 12 for 35¢. 
Missionary Education Courses, 1958-59 
(600-B), free. 


The Small Church Can Serve Effectively 
(8413-B), free. 


Time for Expansion (8415-B), free. 


A Guide to Success in Starting a New 
Church School (8419-B), free. 


Your Church School Building (871-B), 


free. 


Manual for Christian Workers’ Schools, 
(First and Second Series) (700-B), free. 
Lists courses and contains information re- 
garding their use. Also contains guidance 
materials for deans and boards of managers. 


Home Study Courses (702-B), free. 


How to Have Leadership in Your Church 
(744-B), free. 


Recruiting and Training Church School 
Workers (745-B), free. 


The Nursery Home Visitor at Work (101- 
B), free. A plan for the ministry of the 
church to children under two years of age. 


The Methodist Program for Nursery Chil- 
dren (102-B), free. 


Order from: Service Department, Board 
of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Send cash with order. 


The Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work (8280-BC), 
25¢. 


Organization and Program of the Meth- 


odist Church School (an outline) (89-BC), 
15¢. 


Goals and Materials for Christian Teach- 
ing (a manual) (419-E), free. 


And Gladly Serve (712-H), 25¢; 12 for 
$2.75. A guide for planning a comprehen- 
sive program of discovering and enlisting, 
and developing local church leaders. 


Membership Cultivation Manual (8312- 
BC), 15¢. 


It Happened in Ionia, rental, $6. The pro- 
gram of recruiting and training church- 
school workers in First Church, Ionia, Mich. 
35 minute, sound motion picture. 


Leads to Leadership, sale price, $11.50. 
Film on finding leaders from the Leadership 
Education Audio-Visual Kit. 


Resources for Leaders of Children, 1958- 
59 (190-BE), free. A list of curriculum and 
other resource material for the work of the 
children’s division. 


Working With Children in the Small 
Church (157-BC), 25¢. 


The Church Plans for Children (185-BC), 
25¢. 


Building and Equipment for Children in 
the Church (195-BC), 25¢. 


Handbook of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship (2355-BC), cloth $1, paper 75¢. 


Guidebook for Workers with Youth (2361- 
BC), cloth 75¢, paper 50¢. 


Youth Planbook, 1958-59 (2043-BE), free. 


Adult Work in the Church School (4500- 
BC), 35¢. 


Brace Up Your Minds (4412-BE), free. 


Lists all curriculum resources for adults. 


Is Your Church a Bible Reading Church? 
(4414-B), free. A promotional leaflet with 
order blank attached. 


Order from: Branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


A Self-Study Guide for Our MYF, free. One 
copy per church available from your Con- 
ference Board of Education. 


The Committee On Christian Vocations in 
the Local Church (8303-C), 5¢. 


Methodist Service Projects (3202-C), 10¢; 
100 for $8. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 


Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Stewardship and Finance 


Manual for the Commission on Steward- 
ship and Finance (100), 25¢. Outlines the 
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responsibilities and functions of this com- 
mission in the local church. 


Duties of the Director of Stewardship 
(161), 5¢. Summary of duties and func- 
tions. 


Every Member Canvass Packet (135), $1. 
Contains the principal pieces of literature 
used in implementing this program in the 
church. 


Every Member Canvass Order Blank (142), 
free. Illustrations and listings of available 
tools for an every member canvass. Prices 
and ordering instructions included. 


Year-Round Program of Stewardship Edu- 
cation (160), 10¢. An outline of a sug- 
gested program of stewardship education. An 
invaluable aid for the director of steward- 
ship. 


Stewardship Education Packet (159), $1. 
Contains the principal pieces of literature 
referred to in the Year-’Round Program of 
Stewardship Education. 


Stewardship Facts, 1958-59 (178), 25¢. 
Contains stories, quotes, illustrations, and a 
full-length sermon. 


Christian Stewardship and Church Finance 
(179), $1.50. A book providing a serious 
study of Christian stewardship by Paul R. 
Lindholm. 


Lifetime Lease (180), 50¢. A treatise on 
stewardship of time, ability, and possessions 
by Harriet Harmon Dexter. Good for youth 
or adult study groups. 


Stewardship Pamphlets, 100 for $1.75. 
Available in mixed lots or all of one kind. 
Youth are Stewards Too, A Layman Recom- 
mends Tithing, Stewardship—the Reasonable 
Life, Jesus Talked About It, Old Stubs, 
Pledge? Of Course I Will, It’s as Easy as 
A B C, Alvin Dark Tells Why I Tithe, Is 
Tithing the Answer?, My Money, Surprise!, 
It’s Mine! Isn’t it?, My Response, But How 
Much?, When I Give, and Pledge Calcu- 


lator. 


Every Member Canvass Manual (101), 60¢. 
A general manual with detailed instructions 
for each of the recommended committees. 


Every Member Canvass Manual (102), 40¢. 
A manual for the small church and circuits. 


Theme Materials. Focus attention on the 
theme “Give—as unto Him” adopted by the 
National Council of Churches. The theme 
materials include posters, letterheads, en- 
velopes, pictured appeal folders, attendance 
reminder cards, and a Sunday bulletin. 


Program Building Worksheets. A complete 
set of checksheets for the commission and 
committees to use in their program building 
meetings. 


Aids for Estimating Resources. Worksheets, 


summary sheets, and a manual of directions 
to be used for the purpose of arriving at a 
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realistic appraisal of giving potential in each 
local church. 


Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Stranger In The House, daily rental $8. 
For use in the cultivation of an every mem- 
ber canvass, 35 minutes, 16mm _ black-and- 
white. 


Split Level Family, $8 and $12. For use for 
congregational meetings and general in- 
spiration for an every member canvass. 29 
minutes, 16mm _ black-and-white. 


Reason For Being, $15; two for $25. For 
congregational use including children and 
youths, 18 minutes, 73 frames in color with 
33 1/3 rpm microgroove long play record- 
ing. ‘ 

Order from: Branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Ye Are My Witnesses, $6. A new filmstrip 
to train visitors, 18 minutes, 96 frames in 
color with 33 1/3 microgroove long play re- 
cording. 


Through The Looking Glass, $6. To help 
the local church take an honest look at it- 
self, 12 minutes, 64 frames with 33 1/3 
microgroove long play recording. 


Thy Kingdom Come, $6. Filmstrip to be 
used in conjunction with Ye Are My Wit- 
nesses or Go Forth In His Name for the 
training of visitors, 15 minutes, 87 frames 
with 33 1/3 rpm microgroove recording. 


Order from: General Board of Lay Activi- 
ties, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. For 


sale only. 


Christian Social Relations 


A New Kind of Building, $6. A 35mm color 
filmstrip with a 33 1/3 rpm record, script 
and leader’s guide. Designed to inspire, 
train and evaluate the commission on Chris- 
tian social relations. 


Your Church Serves the Community 4nd 
World, $10. This 25-page turnover chart 
spells out issues and action for the commis- 
sion on Christian social relations. 


Who Is My Neighbor? 25¢. A handbook 
for the commission on Christian social re- 
lations. 


Register Christian Opinion, 10¢; 100 for 
$4. A listing of U.S. congressmen and sena- 
tors with committee assignments. Includes 
suggestions for action on national issues. 


The Social Creed, 3¢; 100 for $1.50. A 
statement of the official position of The 
Methodist Church on specific social issues 
by the General Conference. 


Social Action Packet, a single copy, free; 


-10¢ each in quantity. A selection of re- 





source leaflets for the local church com- 
mission on Christian social relations. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. . 


Temperance 
Social Concerns, 15¢. A handbook on or- 


ganizing the local church for temperance 
action. 


Blueprint for Temperance Action, 75¢. 
Suggestions for more than 100 local church 
projects in temperance promotion. 


Contact subscription, $6. The most com- 
plete resource including news,. reviews of 
materials, program ideas and a query section. 


Published biweekly. 


Clipsheet subscription, $2. A Washington, 
D.C. newsletter on alcohol problems, issued 
twice a month. 


Facts of the Month, 2¢; less in quantity. 
Monthly mailing of new leaflets on alcohol 
problems for use in literature racks. Write 
for brochure and order card. 


Let’s Get Acquainted, free. A brochure 
telling about the staff of the Board of Tem- 
perance and resources available. 


Literature samples, 25¢. Includes a repre- 
sentative selection of pamphlets and leaflets 
now available for local church distribution. 


Local Church Temperance Packet, $8. In- 
cludes each of the forgoing items described 
including subscriptions to Contact and THe 
Mertuopist Story. 


Order from: Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 


Rehabilitation Blueprint, 25¢. A booklet 
describing study and action for local church 
groups interested in doing something about 
the specific problem of alcoholism. 


Pastor’s Packet on Alcoholism, 75¢. Con- 
tains 15 key resources designed to help pas- 
tors understand and counsel with alcoholics 
and their families. 


Family Packet on Alcoholism, 75¢. Con- 
tains 12 resources designed specifically for 
families and friends of alcoholics who want 
to help. 


Order from: Service Department, Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


To Your Health, $6. 16mm, color, sound 
film, running time 11 minutes. An excellent 
introduction to the problem of alcoholism. 


How Long The Night, $8. 16mm, black- 
and-white, sound film, running time 30 
minutes. Story of an alcoholic and wife who 
tries to help him. Restrict use to adult dis- 
cussion groups. 
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Understanding Heart, $3. 16mm, black-and- 
white, sound film, running time 29 minutes. 
One of the Loretta Young television series 
which describes the dos and don’ts for help- 
ing alcoholics. It is beamed to help the 
families of alcoholics. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
film libraries. These three films should be 


shown and discussed in sequence. 


World Peace Resources 


The Methodist Church on War and Peace, 
single copy free; 10 for 25¢; 100 for $2. 
The official General Conference statement 
concerning world peace. 


Resolutions, 10¢; 10 for 50¢. The Board 
of World Peace on current issues. 


Local Church Peace Packet, $1. Includes 
many of the other pamphlets listed. 


What Can I Do for World Peace? sample 
free; 100 for $1. Practical personal steps in 
peace study and action. 4 pages. 


Stop-Look-Listen, 5¢; 100 for $2.50. 11 
page guide to authoritative sources on cur- 
rent affairs. Published by Church Peace 


Union. 


Basic Facts About the United Nations, 15¢. 
A 45-page reference booklet with informa- 
tion about the UN, its organs, and its spe- 
cialized agencies. 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 5¢. The authorized text of the 
famous statement adopted Dec. 10, 1948. 


Man’s New Hope: A Religious Approach to 
Foreign Aid by Justin Wroe Nixon, 50¢. 
Basic study text on economic aid. 112 pages. 


World Order Sunday Message of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 5¢; 100 for $3. 


Atomic Tests and Disarmament, 5¢. World 
Council of Churches statement on atomic 
weapons. 


Conscientious Objector Packet, 25¢. Ma- 
terials essential for an understanding of 
proper draft procedure for conscientious ob- 
jectors. 


Resources for Your Peace Program, free. 
Order form. 


Voting Record, 10¢; 100 for $7.50. A 
record of the votes of U.S. senators and rep- 
resentatives on 10 key issues during 1958. 


Methodist Peace Courier, one-year subscrip- 
tion, $1; 60¢ in bundles of five or more to 
one address; special conference-wide rates. 
Published monthly, September to June, 
with news, resources, and ideas for the peace 
program of your church. 


Order from: Board of World Peace, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Social and Economic Relations 


Social Creed of The Methodist Church, 
single copy, free; 2 to 100 copies, 3¢ each; 
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100 for $1.50; 200 to 1,000, 100 for $1.30; 
2,000 and over, 100 for $1.10. 


The Methodist Church and Race, single 
copies, free; additional copies 142¢ each; 
100 or more, 100 for $1. 


The Modern Samaritan, 35¢. A handbook 


on Christian social relations. 


The Bible Speaks on Race, single copy, 
free; 100 for $2. 


A Message on Vital Issues—This Nation 
Under God, single copy, free; 100 for $5. 


Handbook on Christian Social Relations, 
25¢. 


Order from: Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Sound of a Stone, rental for black-and- 
white, $6; for color, $10; lifetime lease for 
black-and-white $120, for color $210. A 28- 
minute film on civil liberties, 


Living Right at Work Kit, cost of postage. 
A series of filmstrips on “Right Leadership,” 
“Right Counsel,” “Right Choice,” “Right 
Attitude,” “Right Outlook.” 


For Fair Play, cost of postage. On race re- 
lations, dealing with education, housing, 
employment, social relations, and religion. 


Crisis In Levittown, $3.50. 16mm, black- 
and-white, sound film on race relations. 30 
minutes. 


All The Way Home, $3.50. 16mm, black- 
and-white, sound film on race relations in 
housing. 30 minutes. 


Order from: Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Hospitals and Homes 


Why I Want To Be a Nurse, free in small 
quantities. The personal testimony of a 
young student nurse. A “Nurse’s Prayer” is 
on the back cover. 


Chaistian Career Opportunities Through 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes, free in 
small quantities. Lists the career oppor- 
tunities in Methodist institutions, and tells 
how to make contact. 


Career—Medical Technologist, free on 
loan. A 16mm, sound, color film. An excel- 
lent presentation of related hospital careers. 


Health Careers, free on loan. A 16mm, 
sound, black-and-white film, especially 
suitable for high school groups. 


When You Choose Nursing, free on loan. 
A 16mm, sound, black-and-white film, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Careers in Nurs- 
ing (National League for Nursing). 


Methodism Speaks on Human Welfare, 


free in smal] quantities. A four page, color, _ II 


illustrated leaflet telling briefly of the 
church’s role in human welfare. 


Aging Zestfully and the Unconscious In- 
fluence, 10¢ each. Aging Zestfully is a com- 
mentary on the retirement years; and The 
Unconscious Influence traces the rise and 
reason for church hospitals and homes. 


Palaces in Kingdom Come, free in small 
quantities. Reprint of the current World 
Service leaflet, stressing the church’s role 
in child care. 


Live and Help Live—The Golden Cross So- 
ciety of The Methodist Church, free in 
small quantities. Points up the purpose of 
the society, its program, principals, and 
services. 


Strength for Hospital Days and For Those 
Who Wait, 100 or more copies, 100 for 
$4; 21-99 copies, 5¢ each; for orders of 20 
or less, 5¢ per copy plus 30¢ postage and 
handling. The first, which contains daily 
meditations, is for hospital patients. The 
second is especially for those whose loved 
ones are ill. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
when requesting literature. 


Television 


Methodism’s Hollywood, free. Reprint of 
picture story about TRAFCO which ap- 
peared in February, 1958, issue of To- 
gether. 


Talk Back, free. Four-page folder answers 
questions about the new television series, 


Talk Back. 


Talk Back poster, free. Reprint of articles 
on the Talk Back series which appeared in 
Tue Metuopist Story (May, 1958) and 
The Methodist Layman (May, 1958). 


Let’s Produce a Children’s Television 
Series, free. Six-page folder which gives story 
line of introductory children’s television film, 
Run Away Home. 


A Methodist Television Ministry Report 
To You: The Sponsor, free local use 
through conference TRAFCO chairman. A 
16mm sound motion picture interpreting the 
Methodist Television Ministry. 


Order from: Television, Radio and Film 
Commission, 1525 McGavock St., Nashville 
3, Tenn. ; 


Heralding New Horizons, free. Eight-page 
folder describing the Methodist Television 
Ministry. One page blank for imprint by 
annual conferences. 


TV Ministry poster, free. For encouraging 
local contributions to the Methodist TV 
Ministry Fund. 


Order from: Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
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The benevolence budget of a Methodist 
church is the joint responsibility of two commis- 
sions, the official board and the quarterly con- 
ference. (See Discipline, {[ 266 and {| 257.6.) The 
Discipline provides that the commission on 
missions shall “confer annually with the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance and the 
quarterly conference to the end that, in setting 
up the local budget, adequate provision shall be 
made for the benevolence causes of the church.” 


In building a budget, consideration should be 
given to all general and conference benevolences 
of the church. This work sheet will help a board 
or commission to do this. 


A budget ought to include something in each 
of the categories indicated on the reverse of this 
sheet. But first answer the questions in the next 
column. They will help your group plan intelli- 
gently on what it can do in each field. 
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I Background Facts 


A. What is our church’s present record of 
giving to World Service and Conference 
Benevolences? $. 


General Advance Specials: 


National Missions Se 
World Missions icin 
MCOR Pinsticnenemninns 


Dcdcanias 
Conference Advance Specials Sincctnainieam 


Total General Advance Specials 


B. What proportion of our total budget is repre- 
sented by World Service and General Ad- 
vance Specials? % 


C. What is the per capita giving of the mem- 
bers of our church? 
To World Service and General Ad- 


vance Specials 


To total church budget 


D. In terms of what we know of the financial 
resources of our people, what should be our 
per capita giving this year? $ 


E. What percentage of our current operating 
budget should go to benevolences? 


10% 25% 50%* 





* Many churches have adopted the goal, “As much for 
others as for ourselves.” 
F. How near to this goal will we be able to go 


next year? % 


G. In what mission fields do our people have 
a special interest? 


H. What fields are being emphasized by our 


conference? 


Now, turn the page and fill in the amount for each 
category. 
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II The Benevolence Budget 


A. APPORTIONMENT FOR WORLD SERVICE 


AND CONFERENCE BENEVOLENCES 


(See your pastor or district superin- 
tendent for the asking.) 


Sault 


B. GENERAL ADVANCE SPECIALS 


1. DIVISION OF WORLD MISSIONS. 


(See Tue Meruonisr Story, June, 1958, pages 13, 14, 
15, 17 and July-August, 1957, pages 3-4.) 


World Division Specials you are recommending: 











TOTAL FOR WORLD MISSIONS 


ADVANCE SPECIALS. , 


2. DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS. 


(See Tut Meruonisr Story, June, 1958, pages 13, 14, 
16, 17 and February, page 27.) 


National Division Specials you are recommending: 











TOTAL FOR NATIONAL MISSIONS 
ADVANCE SPECIALS. , 


3. METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF. 


(See Tue Meruopist Story, June, 1958, pages 13-14.) 
Special projects you wish to help: 








TOTAL ADVANCE SPECIALS FOR 


OVERSEAS RELIEF. GD ceutiememne 


TOTAL GENERAL ADVANCE SPE- age 
CIALS. = 


. CONFERENCE ADVANCE SPECIALS 
(Check your Conference Minutes for approved proj- 


ects). 
$. 
$ 











TOTAL CONFERENCE ADVANCE 
SPECIALS. i. 


. METHODIST TELEVISION MINISTRY 


(See Tue Mernonisr Story, June, 1957, pages 4, 5, 
and May, 1958, page 27.) 


(Goals are initiated by your annual con- 
ference) 


Sa 


E. CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


(See Tue Meruonisr Story, July-August, 1957, pages 
20-21 and December, 1957, page 17.) ‘ 


(For projects of your conference consult the Confer- 
ence Minutes or Annual Conference Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. General Conference rec- 
ommends at least $1 a year per member for colleges and 
30¢ a year per member for Wesley Foundations.) 


Projects you recommend: 











TOTAL FOR CHRISTIAN HIGHER 


EDUCATION Scatiaitianee 


F. OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL DAYS 


(See Tue Meruopist Story, this issue, pages 7, 8.) 


(Estimate the amounts and make sure plans are begun 
to receive all four offerings. Estimates are not a ceiling.) 


1. FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING 
AND SERVICE. 
CWorld-wide Communion Sunday) 


$ 
2. RACE RELATIONS DAY Dicer 
3. WEEK OF DEDICATION $ 

4. METHODIST STUDENT DAY Discus 


5. CONFERENCE SPECIAL OFFERINGS 
$. 


* 


$ 








TOTAL OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL 
DAYS. 


TOTAL BENEVOLENCE BUDGET 


FOR THE YEAR. $_ie 
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Commission on Missions 


Just what is the job that is to be done 

by the commission on missions in the 
local church? Perhaps the following sug- 
gestions will be helpful in answering the 
question. 
e The commission on missions is the cen- 
tral planning agency in the local church 
for all that is involved in missionary con- 
cern, education and activity. 

This does not mean that the commis- 
sion has to do all that needs to be done. 
The commission on missions is the clear- 
ing house, the co-ordinating group. It en- 
courages groups in their endeavor and 
helps them wherever possible. 

e The commission on missions is the cre- 
ative group with specific responsibility for 
the missionary enterprise of the church. 

The commission should study the 

home and overseas missionary enterprise 
of The Methodist Church and the needs 
of the world, then consider the total mem- 
bership of the local church. It should de- 
vise a program of missionary education 
that will touch the lives of every person 
in the church. 
e The commission on missions has a pro- 
gram. It not only plans it and reports it, 
but also directs and participates in it. 
Such a program will deal with mission- 
ary education, finances and personnel. 

It should include some or all of the 
following activities: 
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A church-wide school of missions, co- 
operation with the church school in em- 
phasizing missions, planning and recom- 
mending the benevolence budget of the 
church (including World Service and 
Advance Specials), providing individuals 
and groups with the opportunity to con- 
tribute to Advance Specials, helping to 
plan the Week of Dedication observance. 

Also on the list are: increasing the cir- 

culation and use of World Outlook 
(monthly missions magazine), bringing 
missionary visitors to the church and visit- 
ing mission projects, presenting the needs 
and the qualifications for full-time 
workers on the mission field to the whole 
church, studying the community for 
church extension possibilities, distribut- 
ing missionary literature throughout the 
church, and arranging other special pro- 
grams such as International Weekend 
and Missions Emphasis Week. 
e Finally, the commission on missions 
must be the warm-hearted center of the 
missionary life of the church. If it is to 
inspire and challenge others, it must it- 
self be inspired. The enthusiasm of the 
commission must be constantly nourished 
by prayer and devotion. 


Planning a School of Missions 
A church-wide school of missions each 
year is one of the most significant efforts 
that a local church can make in the in- 
terest of missionary education for the 


entire congregation. This large uncertak- 
ing will be successful only if sufficient 
thoughtful and skillful planning has been 
invested. 

A manual of suggestions and further 
information regarding a school of mis- 
sions may be had by writing the Rev. 
Richard G. Belcher, Department of the 
Local Church, at the New York office 
address below. 

Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


September is the time to plan the work 
of the commission in outline form for the 
whole year. In doing this, you will want 
to refer to page 15 in this issue for “The 
Year’s Work in Evangelism” and to pages 
24 for various suggested program re- 
sources. 

You will also want to delegate: respon- 
sibility and order the necessary materials 
and supplies. 

There are six specific responsibilities 
of this commission and each is matched 
with a functional committee. In the 
small church one person may serve in- 
stead of a committee. 

The first is the committee on prospects 
and cultivation. This committee is re- 
sponsible not only for getting the names 
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and addresses of prospects from many 
sources, but also for properly recording 
these and keeping a record of the progress 
of the cultivation process. 

When it feels that the persons are 
ready to be approached to make a definite 
decision for Christ and to join the church, 
the committee gives the name, together 
with a record of the cultivation, to the 
second committee. 

The committee on visitation and assim- 
ilation is the second. In co-operation with 
the pastor, this committee enlists visitors 
and makes certain that they are trained. 
These visit prospective members to lead 
them to Christ and church membership. 

The third is the committee on church 
attendance. The Department of Church 
Attendance Evangelism directs the 
Church Attendance Movement and pre- 
pares materials for promoting attendance. 

Next is the committee on spiritual life, 
witness and service. Its particular respon- 
sibility is the reactivating of the members 
who have lost interest and ceased to at- 
tend and participate. The Department of 
Spiritual Life of the General Board of 
Evangelism produces and distributes 
plans and literature to help this commit- 
tee. 

The fifth group is the committee on 
prayer and devotions. Its purpose is to de- 
velop individual and family devotions, 
prayer groups and a prayer movement 
throughout the local church. 

The manual for the local church com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
suggests six definite things this committee 
can do to develop the prayer life of the 
church. It is available from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials for 35¢ a copy or 
four copies for $1. 

The committee on church membership 
rolls is the sixth. According to the man- 
ual, the purpose of this committee is “to 
assist the pastor to keep the church mem- 
bership rolls accurately, to find those with 
whom the church has lost contact, to en- 
courage those no longer in the commu- 
nity to transfer membership and to notify 
pastors of those who have moved into 
their community.” 


Keeping Track of Members 
Last year The Methodist Church lost 
207,501 members “by quarterly confer- 
ence action.” This was by far our largest 
means of losing members. The total was 
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greater than the total of those lost to other 
denominations and lost by death. 

We must “close the back door” to make 
certain that these who would otherwise 
be dropped by quarterly conference 
action are either reactivated or led to 
transfer to a Methodist church in the 
community where they are now living. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials pro- 
vides two double post cards to help this 
committee with its work. One is to send 
to out-of-town pastors, notifying them 
that one of your members has moved to 
their territory and requesting a reply. 

The other is a card to send to a non- 
resident member suggesting that he do 
something about his membership and re- 
questing a reply. The double cards are 
100 for $1. 

The General Board of Evangelism 
maintains a service that is of interest to 
this committee. Send to the Rev. Joseph 
H. Edge, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., the name and present address of 
your non-resident member, together with 
the name and address of your church to 
which he now belongs. Dr. Edge will see 
that the pastor of the nearest Methodist 
church is alerted. 


World-Wide Communion Sunday 


The commission will want to perfect 
plans for World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, Oct. 5. See page 55. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Churches which have an every mem- 
ber canvass in the fall will find Septem- 
ber the time to bring plans into action in 
order to be ready for the actual canvass 
by Thanksgiving. 

Special committees for the canvass 
should be named if that has not been 
done and all should be alerted to begin 
work. A well-planned canvass calls for a 
period of 10 weeks to do the work. 

Consequently, work should start by 
Sept. 15 in order for each committee to 
be able to complete its work on schedule. 

The commission on stewardship and 
finance should take initiative (1) to see 
that materials needed early are on hand 
and (2) to urge the committee on ma- 
terials to get a large principal order in as 
soon as the committees have had a chance 
to outline their needs. 

The following materials should be 
ordered early: 

Every member canvass manuals for 
committee chairmen, program building 
worksheets, resources group work sheets, 
master lists and summary sheets. 

These may be ordered from the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Finance, 


Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Stewardship emphasis can help sub- 
stantially in motivating people for service 
tasks in the church. 

For detailed suggestions, see the year- 
around program of stewardship on page 
19. Note especially the suggestions for 
September listed in the timetable. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Education 


Your commission will want to give 
careful attention to the helps given in 
this issue for planning the year’s program 
in the local church. (See page 17.) 

Refer to the July-August issue of THe 
Metnopist Story and to the August 
issue of The Church School to be sure 
that you have carefully planned for the 
following: 

e Promotion Day (unless you have pro- 
motion at another time). 

e Christian Education Week, Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 5. 

e Church School Rally Day Cunless your 
conference observes it at another time). 
e@ Dedication service for your church- 
school workers. 

As it looks ahead, your commission will 
need to consider plans for World Service 
Sunday, Sept. 28. Christian education in 
the local church is the topic. Your 
teachers will need to know their part in 
the support of World Service. 

The theme of the September issue of 
The Church School is leadership educa- 
tion. It may be well to allow a good por- 
tion of your meeting time to consider this 
topic. 

At least once each year it is wise to 
give time to make your plans for the 
year’s work in training your teachers and 
officers. 


Sunday Evening Fellowship 

Does your church have a Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship? A number 
of churches have found a series of eve- 
ning meetings several times a year to be 
successful. (See July-August issue of THE 
Mertuopist Story, page 37.) 

Write to branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for The Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellewship Manual 
(8228-BC), 50¢ each. Order several 
copies of Sourcebook. 


Youths and Nursery 


A leaflet on the International Christian 
Youth Exchange may be had by writing 
the Rev. Joseph Bell, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. With this as back- 
ground, someone can lead a discussion on 
the idea at the commission meeting. 

Child Guidance this month gives a de- 
tailed plan as to how the nursery home 
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visitors work in preparing a child for en- 
rollment in the church school. Included 
is a plan for parent visitation in the 
church school. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Worship 


As they organize for the year, mem- 
bers of a commission on worship will 
want to review the functions of their 
group. This is especially important if the 
commission is new in your church. 

A concise statement of what the com- 
mission is to do and how it may do it ap- 
pears in Tue Mernopist Srory for 
June, page 19. The same information in 
leaflet form is available from the secre- 
tary of the general commission (10¢ 
each, 12 for 50¢). 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, II. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Suggestions for this commission which 
includes work by the committees on 
world peace, temperance, and social and 
economic relations in the local church 
will be found on pages 21 and 22 in this 
issue. See also page 25 for a list of pro- 
gram resources. 

Of special interest to the committee on 
temperance will be the special feature on 
the new “Rehabilitation Emphasis” on 
pages 34-5. 

The committee on world peace will 
want to check with the pastor regarding 
the annual peace mailing scheduled for 
the first week in September. This packet, 
sent to all pastors, includes samples of 
materials for United Nations Week and 
World Order Sunday. The committee can 
plan with the pastor as to how these ma- 
terials can be used locally. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.; Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C.; 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ml. 


Good Literature Committee 


Methodist union is the subject of two 
books, each written by one of the three 
bishops who joined hands in 1939 to 
announce that Methodists were again a 
united church. 

Inside Methodist Union, a new volume 
by Bishop James H. Straughn, describes 
the nature of the Methodist Protestants 
and their work to bring about Methodist 
unification. 


A Long Road to Methodist Union is a 
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reissue of the book by the late Bishop 
John M. Moore. Chapters answer such 
questions as: What were the deeply di- 
vided issues? How did they arise and 
when? What were the various measures 
proposed and what were finally adopted, 
to satisfy the grave issues and to provide 
against their recurrence? 

Two other books are to be released this 
month by the Methodist Publishing 
House. They are Junior Highs and Their 
MYF by David and Martha Ash, and 
Great Hymns of Faith, by Bliss Wiant. 

The first, containing both a leader's 
guide and pupil’s book, is a Christian Ad- 
venture Unit for use in church school, 
Christian Adventure Week and special 
groups with 12, 13 and 14-year-olds. 

Great Hymns of Faith, an adult elec- 
tive, is a reprint of the Adult Fellowship 
Series course from the February, 1958, 
Adult Student. 

A new audio-visual catalog was 
scheduled for late August or early Sep- 
tember release by the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. The book is designed to 
aid the local church leader in a better 
selection of audio-visual resources. 

Films, filmstrips, slides and records are 
classified according to subject and age 
groups. Materials are classified according 
to 17 subjects, with each of these being 
broken down into subtitles. 


Abingdon Books 

Ten books are scheduled to come from 
Abingdon Press in September. They are: 
Success in Marriage by David R. Mace, 
The International Lesson Annual—1959 
edited by Charles M. Laymon, Notable 
Sermons from Protestant Pulpits edited 
by Charles L. Wallis, Seeking and Find- 
ing God by Roy Pearson, Grow in Grace 
(a book of 93 devotions for family wor- 
ship) by Adrian and Grace Paradis, 
Christ in the New Testament by Charles 
M. Laymon, An Analytical Philosophy of 
Religion by Willem F. Zuurdeeg, I Be- 
lieve in God (“Know Your Faith” series) 
by Costen J. Harrell, The Beginning of 
Christian Art by D. Talbot Rice, and 
Paul’s Letters to Local Churches by 
Francis G. Ensley. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terrti- 
tory.) 


Committee on Christian 
Vocations 


This month we come to an elaboration 
of the fourth objective of the committee 
on Christian vocations in the local 
church: 

“The committee shall guide and en- 
courage candidates for the pastoral min- 
istry and other church vocations, through- 
out the period of their preparation.” 





There are many people who would say 
that this is the most important responsi- 
bility that the committee has and that 
it will take the most effort to do it well. 


Local Leaders Must Help 


Many young people make an initial 
decision for a church vocation but, be- 
cause they are virtually ignored by their 
church, drift away from it! We must 
guide youths during the time after they 
have declared their intention for a church 
vocation. This task must be shared by the 
leadership of their local church. 

How is this to be done? It must be 
based on an understanding of each young 
person and adapted to his own needs. 

Some young people will benefit from 
public recognition of their decision; some 
will prefer that it be kept a relatively 
private affair. Some will need to be given 
local church duties rather rapidly; others 
will prefer a slower involvement. 

Some young people will need tactful 
help in gaining their parents’ support for 
their decision. A significantly large group 
of recruits for church vocations will need 
counsel and even concrete help in 
finances as they undertake preparation. 

Young men will appreciate advice on 
the selective service provision that ex- 
cuses them from military service. 

All of the young people will benefit 
from help in becoming acquainted with 
the duties and significance of the work 
they are committing themselves to. 

The committee on Christian vocations 
in the local church will want to commend 
the youths for their decision, add their 
names and data to the committee’s 
records, and keep in regular contact with 
them. It will keep in touch while they 
are at home and after they have gone 
away to college. 

A young minister who is serving his 
first appointment after completing his 
seminary training said recently: 

“I made my decision for the ministry 
at a summer youth assembly. But I would 
never have arrived at an appointment if 
it had not been for the wise counsel and 
helpfulness of the pastor and other adults 
of the home church to which I returned.” 

The committee on Christian vocations 
can help to provide this “wise counsel 
and helpfulness for other youths. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Lay Speaking -a Methodist Tradition 


“Seek Ye First” is the theme for 
Laymen’s Day, which falls on Oct. 19 
this year. 

Using a new approach, the Board of 
Lay Activities is offering a double- 
header in program material. 

Instead of one writer developing the 
theme according to his individual bent, 
the board has asked two Methodist 
laymen with differing backgrounds to 
prepare the material. This will give 
prospective speakers a choice of back- 
ground data to draw upon. 

Samuel W. Witwer, a Chicago at- 
torney, and R. L. Hunt of Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., a former editor and edu- 
cator now on the staff of the National 
Council of Churches, are the writers. 

Mr. Witwer is a member of the 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. Dr. Hunt’s background includes 
being editor of the Epworth Highroad 
and the Phi Delta Kappan. He once 
was a high-school principal in Missis- 
sippi. 

The treatments of the theme by 
these writers are being incorporated in 
a single booklet to be mailed to all pas- 
tors and all lay leaders currently on 
the mailing list of the general board. 

The booklet will also contain a sug- 
gested order of worship for the Lay- 
men’s Day service and a foreword by 
R. G. Mayfield, general secretary of the 
Board of Lay Activities. 


Has Wider Significance 
Tied in with the increasingly wide- 
spread observance of Laymen’s Day 
throughout the church is the growing 
interest in the vital subject of lay 
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speaking. This now engages the at- 
tention of thousands of Methodist lay 
speakers who have qualified them- 
selves for this important service to their 
church in the last few years. 
Beginning immediately after World 
War II, and particularly since 1952, it 
has been possible to measure the zoom- 
ing interest in this activity by the num- 





Mr. Witwer 


Mr. Hunt 


ber of men who have begun to train 
themselves and accept lay speaking as- 
signments. 

Many laymen who formerly spoke 
only on the autumn Sunday we call 
Laymen’s Day now engage in lay 
speaking around the calendar. Part of 
the long-range significance of Laymen’s 
Day to Methodists is the way it drama- 
tizes the role played by lay speaking 
since the Wesleyan revival in 18th 
Century England. 


A Direct Witness 
Looking even further back into the 
Protestant tradition, the lay speaker 
standing in the pulpit symbolizes a 
central Protestant belief: every man 
has the right to make his own direct 


witness without the need of an inter- 
mediary between him and his God. 


Each year the number of Method- 
ist churches which have a Laymen’s 
Day service is increasing. This year it 
is expected that the number will be 
well over 80 per cent. 

For the day to have maximum sig- 
nificance, the board is urging all lay 
leaders and pastors to schedule it for 
the third Sunday in October. 

More than sentiment and a desire 
for uniformity dictate this request. 
Laymen’s Day is observed, not only in 
The Methodist Church. It is part of 
the program in some 30 other denomi- 
nations connected through the depart- 
ment of United Church Men of the 
National Council of Churches. 

In many localities Laymen’s Day is 
being jointly promoted by all the Prot- 
estant groups who observe it. The plan- 
ning, publicity and the additional em- 
phasis which a joint observance gives 
to the cause of lay activities is a value 
not to be passed up lightly. For these 
reasons, the date of a Laymen’s Day 
service should not be moved to another 
Sunday. 


Ideas for the Service 

Thousands of laymen in as many 
churches all across the United States, 
making their Christian witness at the 
same day and hour, can serve as a 
tonic to those who participate and to 
others. 

For this to be achieved the pastor 
and his lay leader must plan carefully 
several weeks in advance. All the sep- 
arate reponsibilities connected with 
the service must be clearly assigned. 
It is not enough to select a speaker or 
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speakers and let it go at that. There are 
other features which are important. 

Special music—perhaps a men’s 
chorus—should be planned. It is ap- 
propriate to include as many other lay- 
men as possible to pray, to introduce 
the speaker and to usher. 

Responsibility for adequate public- 
ity should be definitely assigned. There 
should be newspaper stories, but also 
announcements on the radio, before 
church groups and in the church bulle- 
tin. 

It has become the custom in many 
churches on Laymen’s Day for mem- 


bers of the Methodist Men’s club to sit 


together for the service. 


At the District Level 


Careful planning should also go on 
between the district lay leader and the 
district superintendent. These two 
should survey the entire district to 
make sure that a lay speaker is avail- 
able for every church. 

In some of the smaller churches or 
where the lay leader is inactive, the 
initiative for having a Laymen’s Day 
service may have to come from the dis- 
trict. 








Three words should come into focus 
as Methodist Men train their sights on 
a new church year. They are planning, 
program and projects. Each of these 
should be considered by Methédist Men. 


Plowing, 
e Set dates for regular cabinet meetings 
in which officers, committee chairmen, 
pastor and lay leader plan together. 
e Plan your work—work your plan! 
e Check suggested program topics out- 
lined each month in The Methodist 
Layman, prepared by R. L. Hunt. 


Programe. 

e Use the filmstrip, What Changed 
Charley?, for evaluating membership 
meetings. 

e Study outlines for monthly programs 
in The Methodist Layman. Outlines ap- 
pear one month in advance. 

e Each Methodist Men’s club president 
is a member of the district board of lay 
activities. District-wide training sessions 
for all officers will strengthen each local 


club. 


e@ Methodist Men’s Hour. 

Contact your nearest radio station, to 
arrange an audition with the program 
director. Audition records for the new 
series are free. The new series will be- 
gin Oct. 5. 

The 1957-58 series was carried by 402 
radio stations. This number represents 
a phenomenal growth from the 38 sta- 
tions that carried the program in the first 
series seven years ago. 
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For complete information write: The 
Methodist Men’s Hour, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

e Ministerial Recruitment. 

As one phase of Futures Unlimited, 
plan for special emphasis in ministerial 
recruitment in your 1958-59 program. 

Plan at least one meeting with an em- 
phasis upon the ministry and invite pros- 
pective candidates as guests. Select a 
speaker appropriate to the occasion such 
as a seminary student, or a representative 
of the Conference Board of Ministerial 
Training. 

Appoint a “ministerial mobilizer” in 
the Methodist Men’s club who will take 
a specific responsibility for publicity, pro- 
motion, and follow up. 

Provide financial assistance for wor- 
thy candidates who are seeking to pre- 
pare for the ministry. 

Write to the General Board of Lay 
Activities for additional information. 

e Alaska Methodist University Library. 

Take one or more shares at $27.50 
each in supporting this long-range under- 
taking of Methodist Men—a bold ven- 
ture on a frontier of Methodism. 

e Expansion and Enlistment. 

Work toward a goal of doubling club 
membership by 1960. Concentrate par- 
ticularly in bringing new men into an 
active relationship with the church. 

Set an annual goal of winning at least 
one man on profession of faith for every 
10 men in the membership of the club— 
“Ten Win One.” 

For additional information regarding 
any of the foregoing suggestions or for 
other information pertaining to Methodist 
Men and the layman’s role in the local 
church, write the Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Sepremser: A Grind or Fulfillment? 
Ephesians 4: 1—“Walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called.” 
What are the factors in a wholesome 
sense of fulfillment? What constitutes 
‘worthiness’ in one’s vocation? 


Ocroser: The One That Got Away 

Mark 1:17—“. . . Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.” 

There are two areas of concern for 
Methodist Men: (1) The man on the 
rolls of the church who is inactive, and 
(2) the unchurched man. 

What are the avenues of approaching 
these two challenges? 


Novemser: Hide Your Sins 

James 5:20—“. . . He which convert- 
eth the sinner . . . shall hide a multitude 
of sins.” 

As one seeks to share his recognition 
of God’s forgiveness, does he not “hide a 
multitude of sins” in this acknowledg- 
ment of the love of God? 


Decemser: Christ's Construction Men 
Isaiah 40:3—“Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway. .. .” 
Prophets prepared the way for the 
coming of Christ. How may men today 
prepare the way of the Lord? 


January: Striving to Excel 
1 Cor. 14:12—“Seek that ye may ex- 
ee 
What is the answer to higher achieve- 
ment? Is there a wholesomeness in striv- 
ing? What are some worthy goals? 


Fesruary: Counting the Cost for God 
1 Peter 4:16—“If any man suffer as 
a Christian. . . .” 
Have any great contributions been 
made to the general good of mankind 
without suffering? 


Marca: Dare to Be Specific 
Acts 11:26—“And the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” 
What are the distinguishing character- 
istics to be expected of those identified as 
Christians? 


Aprit: A Simple Formula—COr is it?) 
Micah 6:8—“. . . What doth the 
Lord require of thee? . . .” 
Do justly; love mercy; walk humbly. 


May: Like as a Father—So the Lord 
Psalm 103:13—“Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord . 
This challenge puts fatherhood o: on the 
highest plane. 
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Alcoholics are people . . . and they need 
help. What to do? Here is The 
Methodist Church’s first full-scale program for 


Rehabilitating the Alcoholic 
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Why Get Stirred Up ? 











by Roger Burgess 


IT WAS in the grand ballroom of 
Chicago’s Palmer House hotel, with all 
the glitter of fine crystal, silver and 
white tablecloths. The banquet crowd 
was enormous. It was the climax of a 
national conference honoring district 
superintendents of The Methodist 
Church. 

I found myself seated next to a strik- 
ingly beautiful woman who was 
dressed in the elaborate beaded buck- 
skin of an American Indian. Later that 
evening she was to thrill the hundreds 
present by her singing of the traditional 
hymns of her Oklahoma people. 

Although we had never met, we 
were soon deep in conversation. In the 
course of the evening this Methodist 
minister's daughter told me of her 
work, her children and of ‘their father. 

I can still hear her calm voice. 

“Trains to Chicago do not run 
through our reservation. So to get here 
I first had to take the bus. When I ar- 
rived in the city, the station was dirty 
and crowded. Some of the people had 
pushed their way to one corner of the 
loading platform and were looking at 
something. A porter told me, ‘Some 


drunk has passed out on the floor; 
they're staring at him.’ 

“To get into the station we had to 
go right through the crowd. And as we 
passed, I looked down. There, 
on the filthy floor was my husband. 

“But, you know, I didn’t even think 
of him as my husband any more. We 
hadn’t seen him for seven months. We 
all hope he never comes back home to 
bother us again. 

“I just went on without saying any- 
thing, caught a taxi, took a train, and 
here I am in Chicago.” 


What Can We Do? 
What can The Methodist Church 


do for this woman and her family? 
What should The Methodist Church 
do for her husband? 

There are four and one-half million 
alcoholics in the United States alone. 
The world membership of Alcoholics 
Anonymous is only 200,000. Who will 
minister to the rest? 

What is alcoholism? 

Is it a disease, a sickness, a sin? Is 
it a physical, psychological, moral 
problem? More and more scientists and 


churchmen are coming to see that alco- 
holism is all of these. There are still 
disagreements, but all are agreed on 
this: With very few exceptions, alco- 
holics can be helped. 

Why do people become alcohoiics? 
Why do they keep on drinking? What 
can be done to help them? 


The Church Is Helping 


Slowly answers are being found, 
many of ¢them through the work of 
Christian pastors and laymen who hold 
that rehabilitation of those who suffer 
because of beverage alcohol is clearly 
the obligation of all Christians. 

Working with Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, medical doctors, psychiatrists 
and social workers, clinics and treat- 
ment services, representatives of the 
church are helping more and more al- 
coholics find “new life” in a truly re- 
demptive fellowship. 

The following outline has been de- 
veloped by the Methodist Board of 
Temperarce as a “rehabilitation em- 
phasis” for local churches. Specific 
steps to help both alcoholics and their 
families are included. 











I |study 


No one should attempt to help alco- 
holics without careful study of the 
problem. Here are three basic resource 
books available from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branches. 

Understanding and Counseling the Al- 
coholic by Howard Clinebell, Jr., 
Abingdon, Nashville, 1957, $3.75. 

How to Help an Alcoholic by Clifford J. 
Earle, Westminster, Philadelphia, 


1952, $1.50. 
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What You Can Do! 


No Hiding Place by Beth Day, Holt, 
1957, $3.95. 


I1|discussion 


Group discussion of the problem of 
alcoholism and the “do’s and don’ts” for 
helping alcoholics is essential to a re- 
habilitation effort. There are three films 
which should be seen and discussed in 
this order. All are available from the 
Methodist Publishing House film li- 


braries. 


To Your Health, 16mm color sound film. 
Produced for the World Health Or- 
ganization by Halas and Batcheler 
Ltd. Supervised by E. M. Jellinek. 
Running time 11 minutes. Rental $6. 

How Long The Night, 16mm black-and- 
white sound film. Produced by the 
General Board of Temperance. Run- 
ning time 30 minutes. Rental $8. 

Understanding Heart, 16mm black-and- 

’ white sound film. One of the Loretta 
Young Television Series. Running 
time 29 minutes. Rental $3. 
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ad|analysis 


Essential to a program of rehabilitation 
is a knowledge of those persons and 
agencies already at work. Co-operation in 
public education, referral of patients, etc., 
is a necessity because many kinds of help 
are needed. Here are a set of questions 
which need to be answered: 

1. How many alcoholics are there in the 
community? In the state? 

Estimates available from state rehabili- 
tation agencies, local social workers, also 
Keller & Efron, Selected Statistical 
Tables on Alcoholism, Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies, 59 Hillhouse 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

2. What agencies in your area are now 
at work on the problems? 

Official Alcoholism Agencies and Local 
Committees on Alcoholism, Board of 
Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., NE, 








Washington 2, D.C., single copies free. 
3. What pastors, physicians, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, hospitals are will- 
ing to co-operate? Which are already 
helping alcoholics? 
4. Is there an Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapter in the community? If so, where 
is the nearest chapter located? 

AA Service Headquarters, Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Ww action 


Action based on study is a redemptive 
expression of concern. It is also impor- 
tant that action take place in a “right 
atmosphere” of understanding and love. 
Here are some suggested action steps for 
the local church. Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, resources are available from the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


A. Education in the Church 
1. Place literature about alcoholism 
in the church literature rack. 
Resources: Who Me?—set of ques- 
tions to help drinkers see if they are 
approaching alcoholism. 100 for 
$1.25. How To Help An Alcoholic— 
brief suggestions for laymen. 20¢ per 
copy. It’s A Fact—statistics on alco- 
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holism danger (Leaflet 4 in a series). 
100 for $2. 
2. Provide materials for the pastor. 

Resource: Pastor’s Packet on Al- 
coholism—counseling helps and other 
suggestions. 75¢ per packet. 

3. Provide materials for families of 
alcoholics. 

Resource: Family Packet on Alco- 

holism—helps for developing under- 
standing; offers do’s and don’ts. 75¢ 
per packet. 
4. Arrange special programs of dis- 
cussion for Family Night and/or with 
specific groups CWSCS, Methodist 
Men, MYF, Young Adults). 

Resources: To Your Health (see 
previous page). Understanding Heart 
(see previous page). How Long The 
Night (see previous page). 


B. Public Education 

1. Distribute literature about alco- 
holism. 

Resources: Who Me? and It’s A Fact 
(see under resources in section A). 
2. Arrange to show films and lead 
discussions with civic groups, ministe- 
rial associations, PTA’s. 

Resource: To Your Health (see 
previous page). 


C. Other Steps to Take 
1. Provide activities in which all per- 
sons can find acceptance, friendship 
and recreation in a Christian atmos- 
phere which is free from alcohol. 
Resource: The Church Redemptive 
by Howard Grimes. Abingdon Press, 
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1958. $3.50 from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branches. 

2. Help find mature and understand- 
ing friends for problem drinkers. 

3. Become a channel through which 
recovered alcoholics and their families 
can find acceptance and fellowship in 
the church. 

4. Assist the minister in contacts with 
alcoholics and referral to physicians, 
AA, rehabilitation, clinics. 

Resource: Directory of Out-Patient 
Alcoholism Clinics, National Council 
on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd St., New 
York 29, N.Y. 50¢ per copy. 

5. Establish a fellowship for alcoholics 
in your church. 


- 


6. Help start an Al-Anon group for 
families of alcoholics. 

Resources: Al-Anon Family Group 
Headquarters, PO Box 1475, Grand 
Central Annex, New York 17, N.Y. 
7. Help start an Alateen group for 
teenagers with alcoholic parents. 

8. Support state and locally sponsored 
programs of rehabilitation including 





education, research and_ treatment 
facilities. 
Resources: Official Alcoholism 


Agencies and Local Committees on Al- 
coholism. Single copies free. 
9. If no state program exists, work for 
an official study commission to review 
the problem of alcoholism and bring 
recommendations to the state legisla- 
ture. 
10. Encourage the formation of a lo- 
cal committee on alcoholism. 
Resource: Initial Steps in Commit- 
tee Formation, National Council on 
Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd St., New 
York 29, N.Y. Free. 
11. Encourage hospitals in your com- 
munity to accept alcoholics for medical 
treatment. 
12. Help in the development of a 
community rehabilitation clinic. 
Resource: Medical Horizons: Alco- 
holism—16mm black-and-white sound 
film. Running time 28 minutes. Avail- 
able for church use if physician re- 
quests it for educational purposes 
only. Available from Ideal Pictures Co., 
233 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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500 Trained Leaders 
Set to Launch ‘Talk Back’ 


Talk Back is coming Oct. 1. 

More than 500 persons have been 
trained across the United States to help 
introduce the new Methodist television 
series. 

They were trained in regional confer- 
ences during April and May in Philadel- 
phia, Nashville, Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 

Talk Back is a series of 13 half-hour 
programs, produced by the Television, 
Radio and Film Commission of The 
Methodist Church. The format includes 
a filmed dramatization of a human prob- 
lem or need, followed by a live discus- 
sion of this by persons drawn from the 
viewing area. (See page 27 in the May 
Mertnuoptist Story.) 

Responsibility for initiating, planning, 
producing and promoting Talk Back in 
the community rests upon local leader- 


ship, the Rev. Howard Tower of TRAF- 


CO points out. The initial contact with’ 


the station will be made by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Once the 100 stations have been se- 
lected for the first showing of Talk Back, 
local councils of churches will be noti- 
fied, the Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general 
secretary of TRAFCO, explains. He has 
cautioned local churches not to contact 
stations unless they are requested to do so 
by the Broadcasting and Film. Commis- 
sion or by TRAFCO, in order to avoid 
duplication and misunderstanding. 

After selection, the local council of 


churches will organize a general com- 
mittee to follow through. This committee 
will have at least three subcommittees: 
promotion, production, and use. Where 
there is no organized council of churches, 
local church leaders will be notified to 
take the initiative in organizing such 
a committee. 

The following suggestions for the sub- 
committees came out of the regional con- 
ferences: 

e For promotion: 

The use of place mats, open letters 
to newspapers, contacting TV colum- 
nists for possible stories, church bulletins 
and papers, announcements (oral and 
written) throughout the church and com- 
munity, spot announcements for radio 
and TV, and showing a sample film 
(available from TRAFCO) to church 
and civic groups. 

TRAFCO staff members have prom- 
ised to make available slides and film 
clips for promotional use also. 

e For production: 

Work out plans for relations with the 
TV station in a given market through 
the local interdenominational groups. 

Define the selection of a church pro- 
ducer to represent the production com- 
mittee. 

Set up procedures for the selection and 
training of the moderator and panel mem- 
bers. 

Establish plans for co-ordinating the 
production committee with the promotion 
and use committees. 

Set up procedures for evaluating each 
program and the total series. 

e For use: 


Two-color place mats (below) for promoting Methodist missionary work in Africa may 
now be ordered by churches in the United States. The mats are one dozen for 25¢. 
Order from the Central Mission Press, PO Box 75, Cleveland, Transvaal, South Africa. 
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Think through ways in which viewers 
of Talk Back can be involved in further 
study and follow-up activities. 

Provide guidance to leaders of church 
groups that will help them use the series 
in the ongoing youth and adult groups 
of the church. 

Work out plans for establishing rela- 
tions with community agencies that will 
enable them to use the Talk Back series 
in their programs. 


Family Life Registration 


Registration for the Third Methodist 
Family Life Conference is still open. Reg- 
istration blanks for the conference, which 
will be held Oct. 17-19 in Chicago, IIl., 
are available from: National Conference 
on Family Life, PO Box 871, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Speakers for the conference will in- 
clude: Bishop Hazen G. Werner, Dr. 
Norman Cousins, Dr. Katherine Oettin- 
ger, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, and the Rev. 
Theodore H. Palmquist. 

The conference will feature a new play 
by Nora Stirling, a pageant This Is the 
U.S.A. and the Methodist Family of 
the Year. 


Add Worship Chairman 


The local church chairman of the com- 
mission on worship is now eligible to re- 
ceive an annual subscription to THE 
Metuopist Story. 

The Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, meeting in Lakeside, Ohio, 
took action to place this new leader in 
the list of local church officials whose 
subscriptions are paid for them. 

Wherever the commission on worship 
is organized, this person may now be 
added. The coupon below is provided for 
the pastor’s use in doing this. 





Church 





Pastor 





District 





Conference 








Worship Chairman 








Street or Box No. 





City 
Zone 


Mail to: THE METHODIST STORY, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 





State 
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Loan Library 





Listed below are new books recently 
added to the Loan Library of the Board 
of Missions. 

Hundreds of other books, many of 
them related to the 1958-59 missionary 
study themes, may also be borrowed. 

To borrow any of these books, pastor 
and other church leaders should write 
the Librarian, Board of Missions, Meth- 
odist Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 

If you are studying any particular mis- 
sion field or problem, the librarian may 
be able to help you with books or re- 
search materials. 


Ashmore, Ann L., Call of the Congo 

Bandeau, John S., The Lands Between 
(The Middle East) 

Barnard, Chester I., The Functions of the 
Executive 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, The United States 
as a World Power: A Diplomatic History, 
1900-1955 

Blanshard, Paul, American Freedom and 
Catholic. Power 

Brunner, Emil, The Divine Imperative 

Buchan, Laura and Allen, Jerry, Hearth in 
the Snow 

Bultmann, Rudolph, The Presence of Eter- 
nity 

Butt, Elsie Miller, The Vacation Church 
School in Christian Education 

Day, A. Grove, Hawaii and Its People 

Douglass, Paul F., The Group Workshop 
Way in the Church 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, America’s 
World Power, 1894-1954 

Faris, Nabih Amin and Husayn, Moham- 
med Tawfik, The Crescent in Crisis: an 
Interpretive Study of the Modern Arab 
World 

Ferré, Nels F. S., Christ and the Christian 

Grimes, Howard, The Church Redemptive 

Irwin, John Capps, On Being a Christian 

Johnson, Robert C., The Meaning of Christ 

Kennedy, Gerald, I Believe 

Kraus, H. J., The People of God in the Old 
Testament 

Langford, Norman F., Barriers to Belief 

Lee, C. P., Athenian Adventure, with 
Alarums and Excursions 

Lefever, Ernest W., Ethics and United 
States Foreign Policy 

McCracken, Robert J., Questions People 
Ask 

Middleton, .W. Vernon, Methodism in 
Alaska and Hawaii: New Patterns for Liv- 
ing Together 

Morrison, S. A., Middle East Tensions 

Mowat, R. C., Report on Moral Rearmament 

Nelson, J. Robert, One Lord, One Church 

Norwood, Frederick A., Church Membership 
in the Methodist Tradition 

Ottemiller, John H., Index to Plays in Col- 
lections (1900-1956) 


Rise to 
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Oxnam, G. Bromley, A Testament of Faith 





Paterson, John, The Goodly Fellowship of 


the Prophets 

Payne, Robert, The Three Worlds of Albert 
Schweitzer 

Peters, William, Passport to Friendship: The 


Story of the Experiment in International | 


Living 

Pfau, Ralph, Prodigal Shepherd 

Plattner, F. A., Christian India 

Rao, D. S. Ramachandra, Dhannavada 
Anantam, 1850-1949 


Ross, Murray G. and Hendry, Charles E., | 


New Understandings of Leadership 
Rupp, Gordon, Six Makers of English Reli- 
gion, 1500-1700 
Rycroft, W. Stanley, Religion and Faith in 
Latin America 


Sangster, W. E., They Met at Calvary 


Santayana, George, Interpretations of Poetry | 


and Religion 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, Existentialism and Human 
Emotions 

Schilling, S. Paul, Isaiah Speaks 

Scott, Nathan A., editor, The Tragic Vision 
and the Christian Faith 

Smart, W. J., Radiant Witnesses 

Smith, Huston, The Religions of Man 

Stamm, Frederick K., So You Want to 
Preach 

Vieth, Paul H., The Church School: The 
Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Christian Education in the 
Local Church 

Walker, Eric A., A History of Southern 
Africa 

Walsh, James E., Blueprint of the Mission- 
ary Vocation 

Webb, Nancy and Webb, Jean Francis, The 
Hawaiian Islands: from Monarchy to De- 
mocracy 

Webb, Robert and Webb, Muriel, The 
Churches and Juvenile Delinquency 

Wesley, John, The Wesley Orders of Com- 
mon Prayer and Hymns 

Wish, Harvey, Contemporary America: The 
National Scene Since 1900 


Accept Stewardship Plan 


A “Year ‘Round Stewardship Program,” 
sponsored by the Conference Board of 
Lay Activities, was accepted by the Rock 
River Conference when it met in June. 

The program was developed by the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Finance of 
the General Board of Lay Activities at 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Edwin A. Briggs. Dr. 
Briggs is director of the Department of 
Stewardship and Finance. 


A 12-page brochure was developed by | 


the Board of Lay Activities for the con- 
ference, with local churches urged to ad- 
just the program to fit their own pro- 
grams and needs. 

Rock River Conference is the first to 


ask for such a program, Dr. Briggs said. | 
Other conferences and churches desiring | 


additional information regarding a similar 
program should write to Dr. Briggs at the 
address above. 














HOW DO YOU 
CAVE YOURS ? 


63 per cent of Metuoptst Story readers 
| save each issue for future reference. 


‘Save your copies of 


‘the Methodist Story 


| SO you can use them 
Sat the specially wade 

Method Stouj Binder 
just *1 podtpoid 


Use this coupon 








path tn teaiaistthininnafeiepapltmeamaip ies tiipigesa ue 
| Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me binders for THE : 
Metuopist Story at $1 each. 








On a wide circuit) w. w. Reid 


“We Can Do A Lot In Six Months!”’ 


A few years ago there appeared a rash 
of articles on some variation of the theme: 
“If I had only one (more) sermon to 
preach. . . .” And the suggested sermon 
topics—many of them actually preached 
—were as numerous as the persons who 
answered. 

I presume the theme had real value. It 
made many persons consider the essence, 
or goal of their preaching and their Chris- 
tian faith. 

The theme suggests a number of re- 
lated questions. Some must be in your 
mind. These concern me at the moment: 
If you had a man in your church for only 
one year, what do you think he should 
learn there (through you and in the fel- 
lowship of the parish) in that time? Sup- 
pose you were a minister and were to 
serve a church for three years. What 
would you try to do with and for the 
congregation in that period? 

Your church school may “have” a child 
for only six years. If the church never 
has him after that, what should he have 
learned in those six years? And how 
should it have influenced his life? 

As an adult you worship with the con- 
gregation but most of the Christian orien- 
tation (or bias, in the best sense of the 
word) and new ideas and ideals you 
acquire there come via the sermon. What 
do you think you should learn in a year? 
in three years? . . . in one preacher's 
ministry? 

Some years ago in a remote mountain 
parish I observed a summer school held 
for two weeks in the town church. There 
were boys and girls there to whom those 
two weeks of school provided all the re- 
ligious training they would receive in 
their whole life. I wondered what I would 
teach those boys and girls were this my 
school. 

Certainly I would want to introduce 
them to Christ, to tell them of his coming 
and purpose and what he had to say about 
God. I doubt if I would have enough 
time to portray the life of Moses, or to 
enumerate the livestock that must have 
made the Ark a strange hotel. Rather I 
would want to have my charges know 
something of the Christian virtues—some- 
thing that would help shape their de- 
cisions in the long years when snows and 
labor blocked their road to church. 

I believe I note a tendency among 
ministers today—especially among the 
younger men coming out of the semi- 
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naries—to take a “long view” of all their 
parish work. They like to plan their em- 
phases over a long period of time. There 
may still be some preachers who wait 
until Saturday afternoon and then ask 
themselves, “What will I preach on to- 
morrow?” But they are, in my acquaint- 
ance, fewer than they used to be. 

They now have sermon plans, out- 
lined often for a whole year in advance. 
Current needs and calendared observ- 
ances may seem like an interruption of 
the program, but the long-range unity and 
purpose are there. The individual ser- 
mon, too, has become more organized 
along the traditional pattern of the school- 
lesson (which, indeed, it should be). The 
preacher is conscious of: (1) What is the 
aim? (2) With what does it “tie back” 
in the hearer’s mind? (Usually an earlier 
lesson.) and (3) What is the new ma- 
terial to be presented? 

Care in planning ought to go into a 
year’s (or a life’s) sermonizing. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that the same 
care should go into the program in the 
work of the church school. It ought to 
go into evangelizing in the community 
and into developing the missionary out- 
look and outreach of the parish. 

In a word, the local church’s program 
should not be “just going round and 
round,” but going somewhere. The 
fathers called it “going on to perfection.” 
Perhaps all we expect is that we shall be 
growing toward the Christian ideal. 

I remember hearing Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell relate how, when he was in 
Pittsburgh, a doctor examined him and 
declared he had only six months to live. 
(Actually he lived 35 years after that!) 
The bishop returned dejectedly to his 
office, and told his very matter-of-fact 
secretary what the doctor had said. She 
looked at him for a moment, and in an 
undisturbed tone remarked, “Well, we 
can do a lot in six months!” 

Yes, a lot can be done in a church in 
six months—or in six years—if there is 
a plan. 


Shift Educators’ Meeting 


The Methodist Conference on Chris- 
tian Education, scheduled for Nov. 3-8, 
1959, will be held at the Sheraton-Gib- 
son Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The meeting was previously scheduled 
for Denver, Colo. 


Plan Promotion Meetings 


Eight mid-quadrennium promotional 
conferences have been scheduled by the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion for all regions of the United States. 

The aim of the conferences is to pro- 
mote World Service and other general 
benevolences and to acquaint leadership 
of the church with the latest promotional 
ideas and resource materials. 

Speakers and resource persons will in- 
clude bishops, staff members of the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, 
and consultants from general agencies of 
the church. 

Conferences are scheduled as follows: 

Sept. 16-17, North Central Jurisdic- 
tion and the St. Louis Area of the Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction, First Church, Evanston, 
Ill.; Nov. 4-5, Northeastern Jurisdiction 
and the Baltimore Area of the Central 
Jurisdiction, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

November (exact dates to be an- 
nounced), Atlantic Coast Area of the 
Central Jurisdiction, Atlanta, Ga.; Nov. 
20-21, New Orleans Area of the Central 
Jurisdiction, New Orleans, La.; Dec. 2-3, 
eastern region of the Western Jurisdic- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah; Dec. 4-5, 
western region of the Western Jurisdic- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 

Two conferences will be held in con- 
nection with jurisdictional convocations. 
They will be Feb. 17-19, Southeastern 
Jurisdictional Convocation, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Apr. 7-9, South Central Jurisdiction- 
al Convocation, Kansas City, Mo. 


Appoint Civilian Chaplain 

American service personnel overseas 
will soon be served by Methodist chap- 
lains. First Methodist minister to go over- 
seas as a civilian chaplain is the Rev. 
George H. Huber of Nampa, Ida. 

Mr. Huber and his family were to 
leave for Okinawa in August where, 
under the supervision of the Committee 
on Christian Ministry to Servicemen in 
the Far East, he will become pastor to 
servicemen while they are off post and 
off duty. 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett, in an arti- 
cle in the June issue of Tue Metuoptst 
Srory pointed out the need for civilian 
chaplains. 

Persons interested in this program may 
write the Rev. M. O. Williams, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Advance Special credit will be given 
for all contributions to the program. 
They may be sent through regular 
benevolence channels. 

Gifts should mention the church, dis- 
trict and conference of the donor and 
should be marked “Ministry to Service- 


men. 
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Wayne proves — 


R All Family Plan 
s for Methodism!”’ 


SOCIAL AND 
TOGETHER— 
a bold new venture! 


TOGETHER takes the message of 
the Methodist Church into the 
everyday problems and lives of 
Methodist families—at every 

age and interest level. 


TOGETHER— 
in every home with the 
“All Family Plan"! 


The ‘‘All Family Plan” is a simple, 
powerful program where every 

family in a congregation receives 
TOGETHER every month. The costs 

are carried in the regular church budget. 


“ALL FAMILY PLAN"— 
an inspiring success in 
Ft. Wayne District! 


Bishop Richard C. Raines, District 
Superintendent Byron Stroh, pastors and 
laymen alike strove for a 100% participation 
in the “All Family Plan.” They achieved 

the goal in a few short months! Truly, an 
inspiring accomplishment in the furtherance 
of Methodism as a guiding force 

in the family home life. 


“ALL FAMILY PLAN"— 
a potential success in your district! 


What was accomplished in Fort Wayne can 

be done in every district in the United States. 
The TOGETHER “‘All Family Plan” will help every 
Methodist grow in faith—by keeping him 
informed—through the auspices of his own 
church. Enter your order soon so that the All 
Family benefits planned for this fall will be 
received by members of your church. 








easy order blanks 
For literature to aid your } 
chureh’s work, fill in the 


coupons. Maileach coupon 


tothe address indicated. 


MISSIONS 
LiterRaATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Rm. 540 


150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


World Mission of the Methodist 
Church. A map 67%x46% 
inches showing centers of Meth- 
odist work. Folded. $1. 

———Above map rolled in tube. $2. 


____Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, 
(1958-59 study). 75¢. 
—____Methodist Overseas Missions, 

(1956). Survey and gazetteer. $1. 
The Centenary of the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia. $5. 

[] One catalog of missionary literature. 
Free. 

[J One catalog of missionary audio- 
visual materials. Free. 








Name 


Address 


THE URBAN CHURCH 


Dept. oF THE Urnsan CuurcH 
Division of National Missions 
1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me: 


Methodist in the Inner City. A 
study of 64 churches. 50¢. 
____The Downtown Church. 50¢. 


___Five Residential Churches. A study. 





¢. 

___A Sense of Urgency. An evaluation 
of urban workshops. 50¢; entire 
set of 5 studies for $1.50. 

——1958 Urban Convocation papers, 
addresses and leaflets. $1 for 
each set. 


Name 


Address 


ALCOHOLISM 
Service Dept. 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 

____Pastor’s Packet on Alcoholism. 75¢. 
____Family Packet on Alcoholism. 75¢. 
Blueprint for Rehabilitation. 25¢. 
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Rally Day Has a Purpose 


by Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr. 


The purpose for observing Church 
School Rally Day every year in each 
church is included in $250.2 in the Dis- 
cipline. The purpose emphasizes the im- 
portance of Christian education and 
makes provision for receiving an offering 
for the local church program of the con- 
ference Board of Education. 

Church School Rally Day is held to 
emphasize the importance of Christian 
education. Every member of the church 
needs to understand that Christian educa- 
tion is the process through which the 
church helps children, youths and adults 
become more Christlike. 

Christian education provides opportu- 
nities for them to commit their lives to 
Jesus Christ as they come to know and 
experience him as their personal Savior 
and come to know God as he is revealed 
in Jesus. 

Christian education is not an “extra”! 
Christian education is the church in- 
volved in its teaching function to help 
persons understand their faith and how 
they can live it effectively. A program for 


Church School Rally Day, 1958, has been 
designed to help carry out the purpose of 
emphasizing the importance of Christian 
education in the local church. 

The program, On the First Day, can 
be ordered from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House for 10¢ each, 12 
for 75¢, or 100 for $5. 

Church School Rally Day is to be ob- 
served in every local church and is to 
provide for receiving an offering for the 
work which the Conference Board of 
Education does to help the local churches 
in the conference be more effective in 
Christian education. 

Is there a more worthy opportunity de- 
serving our wholehearted support than 
making more effective the Christian edu- 
cation of children, youths and adults in 
each of our local churches? 

There may be other reasons why 
Church School Rally Day is important in 
your church, but for these two alone, 
each local church is urged to plan care- 
fully for this important “special day” in 
the life of the church. 





Florida Does It Again: 


100% for the Advance 


Florida Methodists have done it again! 

Last year for the first time in Methodist 
history, every church in an annual con- 
ference—the Florida Conference—gave 
at least four Advance Specials. (See Sept., 
1957, Metruopist Story, page 7.) 

In June, 1957, under the leadership of 
Bishop John W. Branscomb, Florida pas- 
tors and laymen set out to do it again. 
And they did. 

Not only did they reach their goal of 
having every church within the bounds 
of the conference give for foreign mis- 
sions, national missions, Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief and Confer- 
ence Advance Specials. They also sur- 
passed their goal of the previous year and 
went ahead to top all conferences in 
Methodism in giving for General Ad- 
vance Specials. 

Their total giving for General Advance 
Specials was $334,023, compared with 
$321,984 last year. World Service appor- 
tionment for General and Conference 
Benevolences was $444,210 this year. 
The conference paid $465,121. Total 
giving for World Service and for Advance 
Specials was $1,051,418. 

Giving in the four divisions was as fol- 
lows, with last year’s figure in paren- 
theses: 

Foreign missions, $284,650 ($286,- 
170); national missions, $25,860 ($22,- 


085); MCOR, $23,513 ($13,729); and 
conference specials, $261,276 ($265,- 
556). 

The grand total in all Advance Specials 
giving was $595,298, compared with 
$587,090 given last year. 

Conference Advance Specials included 
gifts to district church extension, Wesley 
Foundation property, and the Florida 
Ministry to Migrants. 

Writing to the Methodists of Florida 
in May, just before annual conference, 
Bishop Branscomb said in part: 

“We've done it again!! Every church 
in every district throughout thé entire 
conference has given one or more Ad- 
vance Specials in all four of the cate- 
gories and so we are a 100 per cent con- 
ference again. 

“The Four Lane Highway that runs 
around the world has felt the impact of 
the marching feet of the more than 200,- 
000 Methodist people of Florida as they 
have moved across the world in their 
second-mile giving. Is there any wonder 
that your bishop feels like shouting 

‘Amen and Amen!’” 

Not content to rest on past laurels, the 
Florida bishop closed his letter thus: 

“And now for another year! We are 
still aiming at the goal of having our 
churches across Florida give as much for 
others as for themselves. If you are ready 
to join in this procession, say 

Amen and Amen. 


—John W. Branscomb.” 
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Districts Study Christian Higher Education 


Lack of information and understanding 
on the part of Methodists regarding Wes- 
ley Foundations and Methodist colleges 
and universities is the greatest hindrance 
to the Methodist program of Christian 
Higher Education. 

This is the belief of 65 pastors and 
laymen of the Carbondale (Ill.), district 
who met in June to discuss Christian 
Higher Education. The meeting was the 
first of a nation-wide series of district con- 
vocations on Christian Higher Education. 

The convocations are being sponsored 
by the General Conference and Annual 
Conference Commissions on Christian 
Higher Education. Four district convoca- 
tions were conducted in the Southern 
Illinois Conference. 

The Rev. D. D. Holt, director of finan- 
cial promotion of the commission, was re- 
source person for the first two district 
meetings. The Rev. William E. Clark, as- 
sociate director of the General Confer- 
ence Commission, served at the other two. 

Reporting on the Quadrennial Empha- 
sis on Christian Higher Education, Dr. 
Holt said 77 annual conferences have ac- 
cepted the $1.30 goal to date. This in- 
cludes $1 per member for Methodist col- 
leges and universities and 30¢ per mem- 
ber for Wesley Foundations. 

Six conferences have accepted more 
than the $1.30 per member. They are 
South Carolina, $2.30; Louisville, $2.30; 
Southwest Texas, $2.30; North Dakota, 
$1.40; Memphis, $2.; and Southern II- 
linois, $2.05. 

“We are half way through this quad- 
rennium, but we are just getting started 
in this program,” Dr. Holt pointed out. 

Two years ago The Methodist Church 
was putting $4,500,000 into colleges and 
Wesley Foundations, he said. Today the 
figure is $6,000,000 and it is increasing. 
If Methodists will underwrite the $1.30 
per member, the figure will climb to $12,- 
000,000. 

Ten per cent of the students in the 
United States today are Methodists, with 
8 per cent of all students enrolled in 
colleges and universities being educated 
in Methodist schools. 

Reports were given by representatives 
of Wesley Foundations and Methodist 
schools supported by Southern Illinois 
Conference. These include Wesley 
Foundations at the University of TIIli- 
nois, Urbana; Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; McKendree College, 
Lebanon; and Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston. 

Workshops were conducted in three 
areas: (1) The role of the local church 
commission on Christian education in in- 
terpreting and promoting the Christian 
Higher Education quadrennial emphasis. 
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(2) Ways and means of making more 
effective the special days related to Chris- 
tian higher education. (3) How the local 
church can help finance the program for 
Christian Higher Education. These were 
the findings: 


Workshop #1: 
e Need to keep contact with students 
who are away at school. 
e Need to have more local church 
scholarships to Methodist colleges for 
local students. 
e Every church in the district should 
organize a committee on Christian Higher 
Education to serve as part of the com- 
mission on education. In a small church 
one person might do this job. 


Workshop # 2: 
e Need to answer the question, “Why 
have special days?” which many Method- 
ists ask. 
e Special days explain the purpose of 
Christian education. 
e Special days remind pastors to remind 
their people regarding Methodist educa- 
tion. 
e Special days provide opportunities for 
financial promotion of educational insti- 
tutions. 
e Special days give a feeling of unity 
to members when they know that thou- 
sands of other churches are observing the 
same day. 
e More student participation in church 
services in addition to those held on 
Student Recognition Day and Methodist 
Student Day is needed. 
e Student banquets with speakers from 
Wesley Foundations and Methodist 
schools should be scheduled. 
e Use more deputation teams from Wes- 
ley Foundations and Methodist schools in 
the local church. 


Workshop #3: 
e Must create an awareness of the need. 
Tell the people the why and what of 
Christian Higher Education. 
@ Remember that $1.30 per member is 
the minimum in Methodism and that 
$2.05 per member is the minimum in 
the Southern Illinois Conference. 
@ Place at least $2.05 per member in the 
church budget. (Work with the commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance on this.) 
e Have exchange of speakers from 
schools. 
e Raise money through special projects 
such as plays, Christmas and Easter offer- 
ings. 
e Have church members 
church schools in their wills. 
e Encourage churches to underwrite 
scholarships or part of a scholarship at 
a Methodist school. 


remember 


easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon 
to‘the address indicated. 


RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 


Dept. oF RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 
Board of Missions 

1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me free one copy of the 
following: 


0 Publication #1, Our Church and its 
Community. 

(CD Publication #2, Church Extension 
Needs. A survey kit to aid confer- 
ences and districts. 

(0 Publication #3, A Survey Kit for 
Appraising the Effectiveness of the 
Town and Country Church. 

(] Publication #4, 4 Look at our Mem- 
bership. A self-study guide. 

OC Publication #5, Score Card for Rat- 
ing a Proposed Church Site. To 
assist district boards of church lo- 
cation. 

(C0 Publication #6, Suggestions for 
Estimating the Membership of a 
Proposed New Methodist Church. 

() Publication #7, Toward Developing 
a Master Plan for the Local Church 
and the Annual Conference or Dis- 
trict. 

C Publication #8, A Survey Kit De- 
signed to Assist District Superin- 
tendents in Making a Survey of 
Their Districts. 

(0 Publication #9, An Attempt to De- 
termine Methodism’s Responsibility 
in Neglected Areas. To be used by 
district superintendent. 

0 Publication #10, An Attempt to De- 
termine Methodism’s Responsibility 
in Neglected Areas. To be used by 
pastors. 

(0 Publication #11, Studying the Com- 
munity to Discover Methodism’s 
Responsibility for Meeting its 
Spiritual Needs. 


Name 
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THE METHODIST STORY 


Tue MetuHopist Story 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


copies of the September Program 
Planning Issue of THE Metuop- 
ist Story. 25 for $3; 100 or 
more, 10¢ each. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for the fiscal year 1957-58 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the annual conferences. All other 
figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


World Service—Year’s total of $11,- 
941,314 is an increase of 3.7 per cent over 
last year. It lacked $258,686 of reaching 
the General Conference goal of $12,200,- 
000 (though it actually exceeded the ‘“‘ad- 
justed apportionment’’) . Largest giving was 
in Ohio: $874,707 from one episcopal 
area. See details below. 


Advance Specials (General) —Five of 
the six jurisdictions increased General Ad- 
vance Specials over last year. Church-wide 
gain was 10.9 per cent. With every church 
taking part and a conference total of $334,- 
095, Florida again led the rest. See detailed 
report below. 


Advance Specials (Conference) —Total 
gifts to May 31, $4,776,607. Largest total 
for one conference: Texas, $377,105. See 
details below. 


Week of Dedication—This special of- 
fering ran 2.4 per cent below last year. 
Mississippi Conference’s $39,872 was the 
largest total and the Jackson Area ranked 
first. 

Northeastern—$119,587, a decrease. 
Largest totals are Pittsburgh Area, $40,- 
272, and Pittsburgh Conference, $14,631. 

Southeastern—$195,012, an increase of 
nearly $5,000. (See largest totals above.) 

Central—$7,135, down about $1,000. 
All areas showed decrease. 


HOW THE YEAR SHAPED UP 


drop. The Dakotas Area was the only one 
to show an increase. 

South Central—$157,704, almost ex- 
actly the same as last year. Southwest 
Texas jumped from $590 last year to $15,- 
198—-second largest total. Central Kansas 
gave $19,946. 

Western—$50,124, a gain of 26 per 
cent. Southern § California-Arizona _ in- 
creased 2'2 times to $13,508. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service— 
$776,915, a churchwide gain of 10 per 
cent. Every jurisdiction and most confer- 
ences scored gains. 

Northeastern—$175,471, up by $13,- 


000. All but three conferences gained. 
Philadelphia Conference increased by 
$2,000. 


Southeastern—$183,110, a gain of 
$18,000. All but four conferences gained. 
Western North Carolina up by $4,000 to 
$20,629. Virginia total, $34,550. 

Central—$7,798, increase of $1,448 
(23 per cent). Washington and West Texas 
doubled giving. Washington and Lexington 
both topped $1,500. 

North Central—$206,727, up by 
$15,000. Every conference but one 
gained. North-East Ohio jumped from $22,- 
741 to $26,574, nearly matching Ohio’s 
$27,590. 

South Central—$ 142,806, gain of $17,- 


Southwest Texas leaped from $6,093 last 
year to $12,757 this year. 

Western—$60,940, up $5,000. All but 
three conferences gained. Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona gained by $3,500 to a total 
of $11,410. 

Television Ministry—$198,670, a big 
39.2 per cent gain over 1956-57. 

Northeastern —$40,197, increase of 
$4,000. Notable gains: Philadelphia from 
$2,665 to $4,715; Genesee and Central 
Pennsylvania from about $300 to about 
$1,200. 

Southeastern—$20,511, a loss of 
$5,500. Tennessee gave $16 last year, 
$2,597 this. 

Central—$1,219, a decline of $300. 

North Central—$49,081, up _ nearly 
$10,000. North Indiana upped its giving 
from $7,051 to $9,580. 

South Central—$67,120, more than 
22 times what it gave last year. Big gains: 
North Texas, $771 to $16,211; Central 
Texas; $3,379 to $15,727; Southwest 
Texas, $118 to $8,480; Louisiana, $3,518 
to $7,604. North Texas Conference and 
Dallas-Fort Worth Area led the church. 

Western—$20,539, increase of $8,000. 
Best gains: Rocky Mountain, $527 to $4,- 
605; Southern California-Arizona, $205 to 
$6,632. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund 


North Central—$128,388, a substantial 500. All but two conferences gained. $426,768, a gain of 5.6 per cent. 
* 
World Ps Conference Pos sa Service hein 
or 
; Area and ment for pp Ban Advance (x Area i ment = yp a Advance oc isa 
Conference Year ment met) Specials no report) Conference Year ment met) * Specials no report) 
WHOLE U.S. CHURCH : PHILADELPHIA AREA 
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BOSTON AREA Wyoming é : 
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New - i SR ye, 
Smee ae 7 66,669 11,680 dine wae 
New Hampshire 
25,316 24,684 4,754 1,848 
NEW YORK AREA 
626,313 607,583 470,519 126,954 3 
Newark 
181,403 177,835 66,969 11,996 
New York 
100, +79 35,245 
New York East | 
211,606 213,837 47,896 35,594 | 
T 
“ind 129,065 115,230 20,408 61,148 
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World 

Serv 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area an ment for 
Conference Year 


WASHINGTON AREA 
675 


ir 


Baltimore 

345,336 
Central Pennsylvania 

219,283 
Peninsula 

110,601 





SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


2,580,307 


ATLANTA AREA 


66,625 
North Georgia. 
190,889 
South Georgia 
175,736 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
210,400 


Alabama-West Florida 
82,575 


North Alabama 
127,825 


CHARLOTTE AREA 
477,316 
South Carolina 
206,564 
Western North Carolina 
; 270,752 


JACKSON AREA 
56,002 
Mississippi 
81,851 
North Mississippi 
74,151 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 
213,883 


Cuba 
none 
Florida 
213,883 


LOUISVILLE AREA 


293,377 
Kentucky 
80,225 
Louisville 
76,471 
Memphis 
si 136,681 
NASHVILLE AREA 
48,077 
Holston 
222,534 
Tennessee 
125,543 
RICHMOND AREA 
514,627 
North Carolina 
143,342 
Virginia 


374,285 
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371,285% 


World 

Service 

Receipts 
(* A, ¢ +, 4 , 
apportion- Advance 
ment met) Specials 
681,441 %& 175,457 
345,336% 87,701 
220,247 % 37,389 
115,857 % 50,366 
2,599,6644%e 1,755,114 
363,931 229,694 
188,195 150,589 
175,736*% 79,105 
223,789% 182,065 
89,819% 97,100 
133,970% 84,964 
485,338% 304,382 
207 290% 110,355 
278, 048% 194,027 
155,894 92,636 
81,851 x 44,647 
74,043 47,988 
221,540% 335,395 
1,917 %& 1,300 
219,622% 334,095 
270.902 160,158 
72,000 38,811 
85,8646 47,192 
113,038 74,154 
363,255% 182,369 
228,910% 133,126 
134,344% 49,242 
515,013  —- 268,412 
143,728 51,318 


217,094 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 
(X denotes 
no report) 


218,538 


174,365 
39,080 
5,092 


1,485,674 


218,266 
136,060 
82,206 


98,391 


2,252 
96,138 


34,442 


17,669 
16,772 


261,274 


x 
261,274 


205,848 
20,677 
22,669 

162,501 


193,892 
147,268 


46,624 


447,563 


World 

3 Service 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


292,380 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
68,939 


Central Alabama 


10,691 
Florida 
9,835 
Georgia 
20,558 
South Caroling 
27,855 
BALTIMORE AREA 
103,108 
Delaware 
44,125 
East Tennessee 
6,101 
North Carolina 
14,834 
Washington 
38,048 


NEW ORLEANS ae 


¢ 


Louisiana 


16,823 
Mississippi 

15,782 
Upper Mississippi 

8,923 

Texas 

18,635 
West Texas 

10,737 


SAINT LOUIS —, 


9,433 
Central West 
14,499 
Lexington 
27,432 
Southwest 
3,310 
Tennessee 
4,192 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


3,286,755 
DAKOTAS AREA 
72,135 
North Dakota 
32,284 
South Dakota 
39,851 
ILLINOIS AREA 
653,244 
Iinois 
279,320 
Rock River 
257,668 
Southern Illinois 
116,256 


(& pose General 
ment met) Specials 
199,810 8,949 
66,248 = «68 

8,000 x 
9,835 428 

20,5584 x 
27,855% 40 
56,397 3,150 
22,000 1,641 
1,329 139 
11,355 20 
21,713 1,350 
53,017 4,842 
14,299 1,536 
12,008 338 

5,292 x 
10,680 1,345 
10,737 % 1,623 
24,148 487 
2,000 69 
20,148 418 

x x 

2,000 x 
3,356,715y%e 151,884 
65,080 38,564 
30,747 17,421 
34,333 21,142 
672, 458% 201,666 
295,570%& 68,817 
249,259 76,197 
127 629% 56,651 





835,276 


43,597 
38,844 


4,753 


140,318 
45,000 
38,290 
57,028 
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World 
World 

P Service te Receipts 
urisdiction Apportion- 

‘Area and ment for —~ apportion- 
Conference Year ment met) 
INDIANA AREA 
. 589,299 584,836 

Indiana 

219,710 218,161 

North Indiana 

242,711 242,721 % 
Northwest Indiana 
126,878 123,954 
1OWA AREA 
369,926 373,284% 
lowa-Des Moines 
178,211 178,21 1% 
North lowa : 
191,715 195,073 % 
MICHIGAN AREA 
422,961 438 A92* 
Detroit 
264,905 284,641 
Mich 
™ 158,056 153,851 
MINNESOTA AREA 
181,162 181,896% 
Minnesota 
181,162 181,896% 
OHIO AREA 
837,282 874,707 %& 
North-East Ohio 
413,900 441 562% 
Ohio 
423,382 433,145% 
WISCONSIN AREA 
160,746 165,958 
West Wisconsin 
60,191 60,201 %& 
Wisconsin : 
100,555 105,757 % 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1,704,093 1,847 839% 
ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 306, 146% 
Little Rock 
102,462 101,932 
Louisiana 
94,406 105,506% 
North Arkansas 
98,708 98,708% 
DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 324,459% 
Central Texas 
79,263 85,072% 
North Texas 
97,038 114,500% 
Northwest Texas 
124,690 124,887 % 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 


340,492 
Rio Grande 9,133 
Southwest Texas 140,4r7 
= 190,882 
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84,073 


171,899 
99,903 
71,996 


134,376 


134,376 


297,256 
127,483 
169,772 


63,443 
33,165 
30,277 


Conference 
Advance 
ey 


105,916 
78,322 
19,081 

8,513 


107,087 
9,113 
97,974 


29,956 
11,974 
17,982 


17,519 
17,519 


955,919 





Service Receipts 
Area po : ment for Be or 
. Conference . oor ment met) 
MISSOURI AREA 
160,806 164,998 % 
Missouri 
, 36,234 37,115 
St. Louis ~ 
76,903 76,91 3% 
Southwest Missouri 
47,569 50,969 
NEBRASKA AREA 
: 148,030 145,139 
Nebraska 
148,030 145,139 


OKLAHOMA-NEW. MEXICO AREA 
180,758 


182,631 4 
- 125,005 125,005 
Indian Mission ~ ie 
sus 55,617 56,756% 
WESTERN JURISDICTION 
~ 802,735 824 403% 
DENVER AREA 
153,170 159,7954¢ 
4 110,378 118,888 ¢ 
wee ee ey 40,907 
LOS ANGELES AREA _. 
- 286,557 286,642% 
Hawaii Mission ah a 
Cat Aer 28S 979 
PORTLAND AR 
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41,383 
41,383 


57,205 
50,764 


221,387 





118,186 

















Give Bibles to Millions 


The American Bible Society, which re- 
ceives part of its support from Methodists, 
distributes Scripture portions, pocket Gos- 
pels and Bibles throughout the United 
States. 

Last year, the Bible society furnished 
more than a million volumes of the Scrip- 
tures to military and Veterans Administra- 
tion chaplains. The society has been sup- 
plying Scriptures for the armed services 
since 1821. 

Total distribution of pocket Gospels 
and other Scripture portions during the 


last 10 years by the American Bible So- 
ciety has been more than 75,000,000. 

The society has recently undertaken 
the distribution of Scriptures to the na- 
tion’s mobile homes. 

In California, a Volkswagen Micro 
Bus equipped with the Scriptures and 
manned by a young Christian couple, 
serves the trailer dwellers. 

The Rocky Mountain area is served by 
a trailer. Throughout the St. Lawrence 
area the Syracuse, N.Y., office of the so- 
ciety distributes Scriptures to the 5,000 
trailer homes occupied by the seaway 
project construction workers. 





The World Service leaflet for September features the . 


DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


(a division of the Board of Education) 


Purpose—To develop a program of Christian education “which shall lead to 
commitment to Christ and membership in his Church and to a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the Christian religion and the 
Christian Church.” To define standards and prepare programs for the 
organization and work of Christian education in the local church. 

Leadership—Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, president of the Board of Education, 
and Bishop John Wesley Lord, chairman of the Division of the 
Local Church; the Rev. Leon M. Adkins, general secretary; executive 


and field staff of 41. 


Methods of Work—Staff members recommend to Methodist churches stand- 
ards for Christian education that have been worked out through 
research and field observation. Guidance and program resources (ex- 
cept for the church-school curriculum) are prepared for various age 
levels and special activities (camping, for example). Staff members 
conduct workshops and training schools and counsel conference and 
local leaders on a variety of related matters, including such things 
as the Christian family, relations with the public schools, architecture 
of church-school buildings, and church music. 

Related units—The Division of the Local Church works with the other two 
divisions of the Board of Education and with such agencies as the 
Interboard Committee on Missionary Education and the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations. It is related also to the 100 an- 
nual conference boards of education and their staffs, the Methodist 
Conference on Christian Education, the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth, the National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians, 
the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of 
Churches, and professional organizations. 

Support—7 percent of each World Service dollar that is divided, plus small 


investment income. 


Annual budget—$819,643 (1957-58). 


Use of funds—To provide staff and field service, opportunities for training, 
and program resource materials. 


For more facts about Christian Education, write for: 

e Christian Adult Education in The Methodist Church (World Service 
leaflet for September, free); Here Are the Answers (free booklet on general 
benevolences ). Order from Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 


Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


e Visions Rise and Change (free). Order from Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


World Service Topic for October: National Missions 
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easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon 


to the address indicated. 


MISSIONS 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Rm. 540 
150 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me (without cost) the fol- 
lowing leaflets which I will distribute 
among members of my church: 


—_—__Alaska, 
Action, 
———Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific. 


Frontier for Christian 


' 
i 
i 
' 
! 
! 
! 
i 
! 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
! 
' 
i 
' 
Pot of Gold. Concerning Spanish- | 
speaking work. ' 
Pine, Fir, and Cedar. On steward- ! 
ship. ’ 
—___What Is the World Mission? 
i 

' 

' 

' 

; 

} 

' 

! 

! 

' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

i 

' 

! 

! 

i 

! 

i 
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Belgian Congo, Land of Decision. 





——_Bolivia, Land of Decision. 
____Korean Methodism Today. 


% Vethodists in Sarawak. 





—___Methodist Church in Cuba. 

__— Christianity and the New Japan. 
Malaya Methodists. 

Mexico, South of the Border. 
_Methodists in North Africa. 
Methodists in Pakistan. 














Name 


Address 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


MetuHopist COMMITTEE FOR 
Overseas RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
___India Needs Help. 


United Clothing Appeal. Pester. 
United Clothing Appeal. Folder. 








United Clothing Appeal. Leaders 
guide. 


——__Share Our Surplus. 1958 folder. 
Share Our Surplus. 1958 poster. 








Share Our Surplus. Children’s post- 
er. 

___Share Our Surplus. Children’s 

sheet. 


____Korea Still Needs Help. 





Name 


PSS Fp cicatabel he tive pas Cake ees ' 





ove 
you 
Poond 


about 
CONTACT? 









An up-to-the-min- 
ute service providing 
the keen new tools 
for a successful tem- 
perance program in 
the local church. Let 
CONTACT supply 
you each two weeks 
with... 

NEWS —the latest, 
right out of Wash- 
ington 

PROGRAM —work- 
able ideas for bet- 
ter temperance 
programs 

RESOURCE —facts 
on the latest 
books, films, arti- 
cles, etc. in the 
field. 

QUERY —the best 
answers to sub- 
scriber questions, 
duplicated for all. 

You get an attrac- 
tive looseleaf binder, 
a current file of all 
four types of sheets, 
and thereafter serv- 
ice every two weeks. 
Write today to... 


CONTACT 
Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave.,N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 





Urge Churches to Win and Hold Members 


Methodists face a two-fold challenge to- 
day, Bishop Hazen G. Werner of the 
Ohio Area told an audience of more than 
5,000 at the Convocation on Local 
Church Evangelism in Washington, 
D.C., in July. 

He said this challenge for the church 
is (1) To bring people in at the front 
door and (2) To keep them from being 
lost via the back door. 

The Methodist Church lost 207,500 
members by quarterly conference action 
this past year, Bishop Werner explained. 

Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary 
of the Board of Evangelism, voiced dis- 
approval of such action. 

“Our quarterly conferences need to 
have the divine drive to tell the good 
news of God, instead of the selfish-interest 
drive of removing names from our church 
roll,” he said. “Our business is to help 
those whose names are on our rolls to 
discover the dimension of depth. ...A 
church which is decreasing in member- 
ship is dying, if not already dead,” he ex- 
plained. 

Bishop John Branscomb of Florida 
pointed out another weak spot in Meth- 
odism’s evangelistic efforts—the “barren” 
church. Last year there were 1,529 Meth- 
odist churches with a combined member- 
ship of 111,921 which didn’t win one 
person by profession of faith, transfer 
from another denomination, or by trans- 
fer from another Methodist church. 

The convocation program, conducted 
at Uline Arena, Griffith Stadium, and 
Methodist churches in Washington, in- 
cluded addresses by bishops, board secre- 
taries, Methodist laymen in various fields, 
and special music and workshops. 

The theme for the convocation was 
“Tell God’s Good News.” Other themes 
used for the workshops included: “Every 
Methodist An Evangelist,” “Every Meth- 
odist Church Evangelistic in Its Own 
Community and Its Own Ministry,” and 
“Every Methodist Church Participating 
Evangelistically in the Organization of 
New Churches.” 

Suggestions for local church evange- 
lism which grew out of workshop sessions 
were: 

e Organize committees on church attend- 
ance, prospects and cultivation, visitation, 
membership roll, and assimilation. 

e Organize Fisherman’s Clubs for week- 
night calling. 

e Get names and addresses of new ar- 
rivals in city from utility companies, Wel- 
come Wagon, credit bureaus, and others. 
e Keep up-to-date membership records, 
with names of members, inactives, and 
prospects. Keep addresses of two relatives 
or close friends who can provide address 
or information when member moves. 


e Organize prayer cells and_ larger 
prayer groups. Meet regularly. 

¢ Conduct a spiritual life mission. 

© Conduct other evangelistic services. 

e Plan a year’s program in evangelism 
with the commission on membership and 
evangelism and the pastor. 

@ Witness to Christ daily. 

The Rev. Ray Ragsdale, superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles (Calif.) district 
and chairman of the follow-up committee 
for the convocation, expressed the hope 
that spiritual fires will break out all over 
the country as the result of the convoca- 
tion. 

“If we are to keep the gospel, we must 
share it,” he told the delegates. “The 
greatest danger the world faces today is 
not guided missiles, but misguided men.” 

Dr. Ragsdale called for “more Meth- 
odists who will go out to wear out some 
shoe leather for God in visitation evange- 
lism.” 





Tenth Anniversary 


It is fitting that on the tenth an- 
niversary of Methodism’s Week of 
Dedication observance, this also 
should be a Week of Evangelism. 

General Conference has directed 
that this week “shall be observed 
annually” and that “the spiritual 
emphases of the Week of Dedica- 
tion . . . shall receive prior con- 
sideration.” 

On this tenth anniversary—Feb. 
8-15, 1959—the Board of Evange- 
lism is combining its program with 
that of the Week of Dedication 
Committee to call the whole church 
to fuller commitment to Christ and 
to a deeper spiritual life. 

Feb. 15, 1959, will be Dedica- 
tion Sunday when every local 
church is requested to receive a 
voluntary sacrificial offering for the 
Crusade Scholarship fund, emer- 
gency missionary projects, and over- 
seas relief. 

This tenth anniversary heralds 
the active co-operation of several 
general agencies of The Methodist 
Church. 

These agencies volunteer their 
services in promoting the Week of 
Dedication. But since this observ- 
ance stimulates every phase of the 
church’s life, all general agencies 
have a vital interest in the program. 

On the tenth anniversary let 
every local church, college campus, 
and Wesley Foundation of Meth- 
odism participate fully. 

—E. Harold Mohn 
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NOW-your Entire Church Can Enjoy 
@:;@ All 12 Volumes of This Outstanding Work! 


950 


PER SET 
POSTPAID 











Gho 
INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


The Finest Bible Commentary Anywhere 
You can make this outstanding Bible commentary accessible to your entire 
church by placing all twelve volumes in your church library. Order the 
set of The Interpreter’s Bible for only $89.50. Use our convenient budget 
terms—with no carrying charge! 








You Have a Usable Commentary on the Entire Bible! 





The Interpreter’s Bible is the most complete and efficient working tool Need One or More Volumes? 
ever devised for the preacher and laymen—background, double text scholarly Use These Budget Terms 
notes, and expository development; all right at hand. Staeit: cn ce suas: an te 


your set of The Interpreter’s Bible? 


Look at Some of Its Many Features: 
Buy any volumes you want and 


s = nats Draies <2 emg y nPhee King James and Revised Standard Versions. need from the listing below. Pay 
ae i 9 . sd only $8.75 down with your order and 
* The Exposition—throws light of the text upon specific human needs. $8.75 per month 
* The Introduction—does for each biblical book what the Exegesis does for each passage. : i 
* General Articles—540 pages of General Articles on each Testament and the Bible as a whole. Vol. 1. General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis; Exodus. 
= ' , , 
F Volume 12—A Most Important Volume! Vol. Il. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuter- 
This volume completes the New Testament—James, Peter, John, Jude and onomy; Joshua; Judges; Ruth; 
Revelation. Includes articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls, transmission of the Samuel. . ; 
N Test ts 1 “The Illustrated Hist f the Biblical Text.” i Vol. iW. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; 
ew estaments .. . plus e Illustrate 1s ory 0 ef iblical Text,” in- Nehemiah; Esther; Job. 
cluding 16 pages of color photographs of ancient manuscripts. Vol. 1V. Psalms; Proverbs. 
Order your complete set .. . Each volume is cloth bound, 67x10 inches in size. Vel. v- Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 
Complete 12-volume set . ee ea oee ostpaid, ’ sear gga Ty Mapiacaoe 67 
P ties $89.50 Vol. Vi. Lamentations; Ezekiel; 
USE OUR SPECIAL BUDGET TERMS on the set at no extra cost: only $9.50 Daniel; Twelve Prophets. 
down with order and $10.00 per month for eight months. Vol. Vil. General Articles on the 
New Testament; Matthew; Mark. 


Vol. Vill. Luke; John. 
Vol. 1X. Acts; Romans. 
Vol. x. Corinthians; Galatians; 


the Methodist Publishing House os Philos: Colossians; 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


Thessalonians; imothy; Titus; 
Philemon; Hebrews. 
Please order from House serving you Vol. XII. James; Peter; John; Jude; 


i A Race ‘ Revelation; Complete indexes for all 
Baltimore 3 ” Chicago 11 . Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 volumes. 
e a ll . Konses City 6 ? Nashville 2 re: New York 11 Each volume ....... postpaid, $8.75 


Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 © #£Richmond 16 + San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. _¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. «© Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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World-wide Communion Sunday 


Oct. 5 will be a day of unity for Christians as they come to the 
Lord’s table for rededication, bringing giits for others. 


by Oscar L. Simpson 


Oct. 5 is World-wide Communion 
Sunday. 

There’s a sense, of course, in which 
every communion Sunday is world- 
wide, with Christians of all nationali- 
ties everywhere participating. But com- 
munion on the first Sunday in October 
is a special day because on that day 
Christians all over the world will cele- 
brate their oneness in Christ. 

In a world of divided people, this 
annual reminder of spiritual unity is 
sorely needed. It prompts us to reach 
out our hands toward our brothers for 
better understanding and for possible 
co-operation in service. It reminds us 
that “God shows no partiality, but in 
every nation anyone who fears him and 
does what is right is acceptable to 
him.” 

We shall not be able to reach across 
all barriers. Some walls are apparently 
insurmountable and the jamming de- 
vices seem to be effective. 

But news can spread in mysterious 
ways when efforts are made to thwart 
it. If the efforts are sincere and well- 
planned, they will make news! 

In many areas and countries the lanes 
are wide open. 

Suggestions and program materials 
for World-wide Communion Sunday 
are available from the Board of Evan- 
gelism (see page 55), and from the 
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Commission on Promotion and Culti- 
vation. 

The following Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service materials have been 
mailed to all pastors: World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday poster—two copies; 
offering envelope and leaflet, For 
Christ's Brothers and Ours, bulk mail- 
ing, 50 per cent of church member- 
ship; One Bread, a dramatic presenta- 
tion by Helen Kromer, two copies; and 
a postal card for the pastor’s use in 
ordering extra copies if needed. 

One Bread has been prepared for 
Sunday, Sept. 28. It is a deeply spiritual 
interpretation of the Lord’s Supper in 
relation to the work which our church 
is doing through the three agencies 
which represent the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. This play is 
simple to present as part of the morn- 
ing service and consumes only eight 
minutes. 

Several reports on the 1957 World- 
wide Communion Sunday pointed up 
the special opportunity for dramatizing 
Christian unity where Christians of 
more than one nationality live in the 
same community. This is particularly 
true of foreign students. An example 
is the picture of the communion serv- 
ice at Scarritt College which provides 
the illustration for this year’s poster. 

Because there were needy people 
whom they could help, Christians from 


One Bread is a dramatic preparation for 
World-wide Communion Sunday. Mount 
Vernon Players (Washington, D.C.) show 
how drama will look. 


the beginning have given alms at Holy 
Communion as a “thank you” for for- 
giveness, a sharing of God’s compas- 
sion. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service is a major source of funds for 
the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief. It is the sole source of 
funds for our church’s ministry to serv- 
icemen—on base through the Commis- 
sion on Chaplains and off base through 
the Commission on Camp Activities. 

The World-wide Communion offer- 
ing for the Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service is one of the special offerings 
authorized by General Conference. 

In addition to the World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday offering, churches are 
invited to give all or a portion of every 
special offering at communion to the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service. 

Information about the work sup- 
ported through the Fellowship of Suf- 
fering and Service is found in this issue 
on pages 49-54. Look also for other 
articles in conference, area, and general 
church periodicals. 

For additional information, write to: 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y.; Commission on Chaplains, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C.; and the Commission on Camp 
Activities, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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The Chaplain: 


a Man of Many Talents 





World-Wide 
B Communion 
| Sunday 
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His work takes him into prisons, hospitals, asylums and military installations. 
Perhaps more than any other pastor, he’s expected to be all things to all people. 


by John R. McLaughlin 


It was hard to believe it but it was 
true. The minister led me into a ward 
of his hospital and asked me how sick 
I thought the people were who were 
seated there. Men were sunning them- 
selves by the windows, chatting with 
each other, reading, playing chess and 
other activities. They looked quite 
normal to me. “These,” he said, “are 
the homicidal and suicidal patients.” 

Later he showed me the clean, 
sunny dormitory where they slept. He 
showed me also marks on the walls 
which indicated that this large room 
had once been divided into padded 
cells into which the persons I had seen 
were locked. A team of dedicated men, 
using modern methods and medicine, 
are making the difference with these 
patients and the chaplain is the pastor 
of the flock; he is a member of the team. 

In this restricted community of doc- 
tors and patients, he was a welcome 
visitor wherever we went. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to see faces 
light up as we entered doors and 
walked through corridors. Since my 
visit, I understand that provision is be- 
ing made for furnishing a chapel 
which will add much to the ministry 
of this Methodist clergyman. 


G.I.’s Are Your Sons 


Much has been said about the errant 
ways of the American G.I. But too little 
has been said about his kindhearted- 
ness, his helpfulness and generosity 
which, under leadership of his minis- 
ters, has alleviated the suffering of 
countless hundreds of children across 
the world. 

Someone has named a figure in the 
millions of dollars which our men have 
given in Korea alone. But the figure 
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is an estimate and no actual count has 
been made. 

It was hard for me to believe this un- 
til I visited Korea myself. Hardly had 
I landed at Seoul when the chaplains 
asked, “Would you like to see one of 
our orphanages?” Of course I did, and 
we started out in their jeeps to see the 
work that is being done. 

I saw no brick and mortar institu- 
tions such as we expect to see in our 
country. Instead I saw houses which 
have come to mean shelter and loving 
care to children who otherwise would 
have known only cold and misery. 

Here it was that I saw the Board of 
Missions, the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, the missionaries, and 
our minsters with the armed forces 
banded together to put the church at 


work among the homeless and the 
needy. 


Train Up the Child 


I had read many reports concerning 
Sunday schools on our military bases. 
But one must see them firsthand to 
catch the real significance of this work 
for the future of the church and of 
the nation. 

At Fort Lewis, Wash., I was asked 
to preach in the chapel. | was unpre- 
pared for the experience at the door. A 
children’s service was scheduled for 10 
o'clock. 

As the doors were opened, children 
poured out in such a flood of young 
and vigorous humanity, that a mere 
man had to struggle to enter. 

How many there were | don’t know; 


Chaplain John E. Zoller dedicated laymen to assist him at Little America. 
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but I was learning of the great num- 
bers of children on military installa- 
tions whose training for Christian liv- 
ing is in the hands of the chaplains. 

In Alaska, a chaplain was working 
far into the night with volunteers to 
renovate old barracks to supplement 
the chapel space. He had facilities for 
125 children; there are more than 800 
enrolled in his school! 

This is a story that could be told of 
Europe and North Africa, Japan and 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines 
and the islands of the Pacific, as well 
as bases in the United States. 

Wherever families go, there are chil- 
dren who are being trained by our min- 
isters in uniform. The largest church 
school has over 3,000 enrolled! 


‘And Ye Visited Me’ 


I wonder how many Christians will 
hear their Lord say, “1 was in prison 
and ye visited me.”! 

It is not a pleasant experience to 
hear the iron gate clang shut behind 
you and to hear the key grate in the 
lock. Nor is it uplifting to ride across 
the ferry with parents and wives and 
children who are going to visit an in- 





mate. The ride back is no improve- 
ment. 

Without these experiences, one can- 
not know of the redemptive work of 
Christ which goes on behind these 
walls through the ministry of the 
prison chaplains. To believe, you must 
see and hear it firsthand. 

Because of this ministry, persons are 
walking the streets of our cities as free 
men today, living “the good life” for 
the first time after years of crime. 

The discouragements and disap- 
pointments of such a ministry must be 
overwhelming at times. Much sacrifice 
must be made both on the part of the 
man and on that of his family. 

As I sat in the office of one of our 
large federal penitentiaries and later 
walked about seeing the reception be- 
ing given this minister by guards and 
inmates alike, I felt like a man who has 
his hand on the vital throbbing pulse of 
the Christian church. I had to see it 
firsthand to be sure. 


Churchmen in Uniform 


Many of us have known command- 
ing officers who matched the old fa- 
miliar prototype of the hard drinking, 


gambling “Prussian,” careless of his 
personal and religious life. 

War sometimes creates such crea- 
tures out of otherwise decent men. 
Some of these are still with us today. 

It is good to know, however, that 
the man who is coming into a position 
of leadership in the armed forces these 
days is more than ever a different type 
with higher standards. 

In his Armed Forces Day address, 
Thomas §S. Gates, secretary of the 
Navy, gave us the clue to these stand- 
ards: 

“Strength comes from many sources. 
Most of all, it is deep within man him- 
self. . . . Man will succeed on land, 
in the air, over and under the sea, in 
space itself, only to the extent that they 
succeed as men. Without moral 
growth, technological growth is but 
the tinkling of cymbals and the clang 
of brass. . . . Only men who trust and 
respect each other can succeed in the 
great ventures that face us.” 

Illustrations of these requirements 
are to be found in many places today. 
A chaplain introduces his commanding 
officer by saying, “He is my church- 
school superintendent or one of my 
lay readers.” 

A general officer in Alaska took a 
week last summer to visit a youth con- 
ference to look into the welfare of the 
sons and daughters of his men who 
were attending. It was by his assistance 
that the chaplains were able to organ- 
ize the conference in the first place. 

A marine general rearranged his 
schedule to attend a day of retreat with 
his chaplains under Bishop Donald H. 
Tippett’s leadership. 

As an admiral welcomed his chap- 
lain and me into his office, his first 
question was, “What have you learned 
that would help me in dealing with 
my men?” 

This was a man of the church ex- 
pressing his concern for the people 
who served under his leadership. My 
eyes were opened and I saw this type 
of leader coming to the fore and I was 


thankful. 


Dr. McLaughlin is general secretary of the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 





Chaplain Hansel H. Tower presents a gift 
to Pastor Nitta of the Takeyama church. 
Dr. Richard Drummond, of the Japan 
United Church of Christ, acts as interpreter. 


Daily Vacation Bible School, 1957, at 
Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma. Chaplain 
Russell H. Bohner is on the extreme left. 
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Home Churches Away from Home 


Working together, the Methodist Commission on Camp Activities 


World-Wide 
Communion 
| Sunday 


ae 


and local churches are providing a special ministry to those in the armed forces. 


by D. Stewart Patterson 
For hundreds of our Methodist 


youths now in military service, the 
experience of being away from home 
does not mean that they are away from 
church. 

In an increasing number of Meth- 
odist churches across the country— 
churches where special recognition is 
given to personnel of the armed forces 
—these youths, and those who are older 
and with families, have found “home 
churches away from home.” 

They have identified themselves 
with the life and activities of these 
congregations, and remain a continuing 
part of our world-wide Methodist fel- 
lowship. 

Asbury Church, El Paso, Tex., is 
typical of a number of the churches 
giving this special ministry to our 
youths as they come into the civilian 
community from nearby military es- 
tablishments. 

The Rev. Ralph H. Seiler, pastor, 
in writing to the Commission on Camp 
Activities, tells what his church is 
doing: 

“Our program is designed to serve 
the individual serviceman and _ those 
who are married and have their families 
with them. We have a serviceman’s 
dinner which is served free to all serv- 
icemen who desire to attend on Sunday 
immediately following the 11 a.m. 
service. 

“These men are free to remain the 
rest of the afternoon, or as long as 
they desire, to entertain themselves 
with our recreational facilities, tele- 
vision, or other items of interest to 
them. 

“On Friday evenings, we provide an 
open house for the servicemen. Here 
they have an opportunity to mix with 
members of our older youth depart- 
ment. As a result they have had very 
fine experiences together. 

“Each Sunday evening, following 
the evening worship service, there is 
an open house for servicemen and 
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older youths combined. This has proved 
to be a helpful and wonderful experi- 
ence for all concerned. 

“We have established a new Sunday- 
school class particularly for married 
couples called the Twosom Club. This 
class in less than a year has become 
one of the largest classes in our church. 
It is taught by our associate pastor who 
has been able to minister to these 
couples in many ways. 

“As a result of the organization of 
the class, there has been organized a 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
Circle especially for the ladies of this 
group. It has grown into a strong group 
in our church. 

“Many efforts are made to put our 
servicemen to work in various capaci- 
ties in the church. One of the services 
they render to the church is ushering 
for the second morning worship service 
each Sunday.” 


A Part of—Not Apart From 


At Trinity Church, Jacksonville, 
N.C., the pastor has discovered the 
feeling of those in the service—they 
want to be a part of the regular life 
and activities of the church. The Rev. 
T. R. Jenkins says: 

“A group of Marines from Camp Le 
Jeune attend our services regularly. 
Several who will be stationed here for 
a year or two have united with our 
church. Some of them are very active 
in capacities of leadership. 

“We go out of our way to make 
them feel at home. Many of these serv- 
icemen come to me with their prob- 
lems. We are trying to make them a 
part of our church rather than having 
them in a separate category.” 


Redemptive Fellowship 
Ministers of these “Methodist Serv- 


ice Centers,” as some are called, report 
many instances of counseling with 
service personnel, where either the in- 
dividual seeks the minister, or is re- 


ferred by a chaplain to the civilian 
minister. “They seem to want the at- 
mosphere and environment of the 
church,” one minister states. 

The Rev. Jarvis P. Brown, pastor 
of First Church, Tucson, Ariz., relates 
the following experience of one young 
airman: 

“A young service boy who was quite 
mixed up recently went to see his air 
base chaplain. The chaplain talked to 
him and suggested that he become at- 
tached to some Tucson church. He 
gave the boy the name of our church. 
The boy phoned us at 3:30 p.m. 

“It so happened that we were hav- 
ing a group of young people, the Fish- 
erman’s Club, that night at our home. 
I invited him to come for the fellow- 
ship. 

“The boy came for supper at 6:30, 
was invited to go out calling with one 
of the teams, and did so. He returned 
for their reports, dessert and some late- 
night volley ball under the lights. 

“Since then he has joined the serv- 
icemen’s group, the church choir, 
joined a Sunday-school class, and has 
united with the church. Thus he has 
become a creative part of our attempt 
at redemptive Christian fellowship, 
which includes the serviceman as an 
equal. There are others who have be- 
come as completely integrated in our 
church’s life as has this young airman.” 


Experiences and Insights 


At First Church, Rapid City, $.D., 
the pastor reports that service person- 
nel have a valuable contribution to 
make to the local church. The Rev. 
Henry Friedman writes as follows: 

“We try to find jobs for service men 
and women as soon as we become 
aware of their desires and abilities. 
These persons have served as church- 
school teachers, counsellors for youth 
groups, choir members, ushers, and 
leaders of other adult groups. 

“Some come with rather wide ex- 
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periences and have information and 
insights of real value to share with 
various groups in the church. They ap- 
preciate being asked to appear before 
these groups and feel that they are 
making some real contribution to the 
life of the church in that way. 

“For example, one evening a colonel 
from the air base, who had spent con- 
siderable time in Turkey, was invited 
to speak to our combined youth groups. 
He apparently felt it was as much a 
privilege to be asked to come as it was 
for us to have him.” 


Sustained by the Fellowship 
Bishop Paul Neff Garber, chairman 
of the Commission on Camp Activities, 


reported to the 1956 General Confer- 
ence that more than 100 of our 
churches across the country are provid- 
ing this special ministry of concern and 
opportunity to our youths in service. 

Since that report, additional churches 
have indicated their plans to provide 
such a spiritual, moral and wholesome 
social ministry to armed forces person- 
nel as they come into, or live in the 
civilian community. 

To assist these churches in this 
work, the Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities channels to them funds received 
from the Fellowship of Service, as offer- 
ings are made on World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday and at other com- 
munion services. 


Service men and their families are shown at a World-wide Communion service held in 
South Columbus Church, Columbus, Ga. The Rev. J. Loy Scott is pastor. 





The Rev. Charles Schneeberger, pastor of First Church, Leavenworth, Kan., greets service- 
men and their families. The servicemen are stationed at a nearby base. 
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Open doors and home-like environ- 
ment are important to those away from 
home. Important, also, are preparation 
for being away and continuing contacts 
with home while away. 

The Commission on Camp Activities 
seeks to stimulate the interest and ac- 
tivity of churches in providing prein- 
duction counseling for all Methodist 
youths who enter military service. This 
is an activity too largely neglected and 
one which should be projected in every 
local church. Such counseling can help 
youths to: 

e Understand many of the situations 
they will face. 

e Meet and overcome unfavorable 
pressures which will be a part of mili- 
tary experience. 

e Take advantage of some “positives” 
while in service such as travel, techni- 
cal training, and continuation of gen- 
eral education (extension courses ). 

e Observe the cultural and religious 
life of other people, as well as observe 
the work of missions, thus becoming 
better informed churchmen. 

e Participate in the religious activities 
under the direction of chaplains or in 
local civilian communities. 

e Maintain their Christian witness in 
spite of the many “negatives” to which 
they will be subjected. 

The commission has available spe- 
cial and helpful literature to assist local 
groups and churches in such a program 
of counseling. Samples may be ob- 
tained by writing the Commission on 
Camp Activities, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

The commission also seeks to urge 
churches to establish and carry out 
active and adequate follow-up programs 
for their members in military service. 
The maintenance of continuing con- 
tacts is important. Unless local 
churches remember their youths who 
are in service, keeping alive a feeling 
of “still belonging,” they may discover 
that many of these persons will lose 
interest in the church when they re- 
turn to civilian life. 

The Commission on Camp Activities 
working with and_ through local 
churches, seeks to provide an adequate 
spiritual, moral and social ministry for 
Methodist youths in military service. 
The commission receives its entire sup- 
port from the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. 


Mr. Patterson, a former conference lay 

leader, is general secretary of the Commis- 

— = Camp Activities of The Methodist 
urch. 
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War, fire, floods, famine and other calamities 
strike around the world and the innocent suffer. 


Through the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief 


YOUR CHURCH IS THERE TO SERVE 


by W. Arthur Milne 


“Will your church be there in the 
morning?” 

This question first caught my attention 
in connection with an article on church 
fire insurance. It stirred my imagination 
and soon posed for me another question: 
“Will your church be there, anywhere, 
when fire, floods, famine and other ca- 
lamities strike with devastating destruc- 
tion?” 

Your church will be there in the morn- 
ing. I have seen it ministering to the 
physical and spiritual needs of hundreds 
of the 450,000 refugees in Hong Kong, 
teaching children in the roof-top schools 
of the huge resettlement buildings in 
Kowloon, providing homes and hope for 
widows and fatherless children in Seoul, 
offering relief and rehabilitation to dis- 
possessed farmers in the Chulwon area of 
Korea, and caring for hundreds of un- 
wanted children in the orphanages of 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan and the Philip- 
pines. 

In addition I have heard firsthand the 
thrilling saga of how your church was in- 
strumental in meeting tragic needs caused 
by recent famine in Hokkaido and floods 
in Kyushu and other disastrous calamities 
in more than 40 countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

All of this has been and will continue 
to be made possible through the work of 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. This agency provides Methodists 
with a church-way to help people in other 
lands who are caught in the vise of hun- 
ger and pain. 

MCOR works through Methodist chan- 
nels in many areas. In other areas, where 
wider service is made possible, it co- 
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operates with Church World Service and 
the World Council of Churches. 


Orphanage Serves in Seoul 

We had spent the full afternoon of 
Dec. 6, 1957, visiting the great Method- 
ist educational centers of Seoul. But, even 
though it was growing dark and cold, we 
insisted on seeing one more project on the 
itinerary for that day. It was a typical 
MCOR orphanage astride one of the hills 
overlooking the city. 

In the dimly lighted room which 
housed the nursery were cribs lining the 
walls. They were crowded as closely to- 








gether as possible. In each crib was a baby 
of mixed blood parentage. 

We stepped into an adjoining room 
and were greeted by 30 four- and five- 
year-old youngsters with captivating 
smiles. Here was one of the distressing 
aftermaths of war: innocent children of 
mixed blood. There would be no homes 
for them unless it was provided by the 
Christian Church in orphanages like this 
one or in private homes through adoption. 

As we conversed with the house 
mother, one five-year-old boy broke from 
the group and, running to me, threw his 
arms around my knees. He looked up and 
said something which I could not under- 
stand. Yet I could not fail to catch the 
appeal in his eyes and voice. 

I was thankful for the dimly lighted 
atmosphere seconds later when the emo- 
tional content of his words was made 
plain to me by the nurse. She interpreted 
his statement as, “Let us go from here to- 
gether.” 

Here was the pathos of unwanted chil- 
dren. Four thousand such children in 
Korea alone are dependent on MCOR. 

This number can be multiplied times 
over in the orphanages in Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and in more than 40 other 
countries where your church will be in 
the morning ministering to tiem through 


MCOR with hope and a home. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 
The next morning, Dec. 7, we traveled 
by jeep beyond the 38th parallel to the 
truce line. Along the way we found your 
church there offering relief to the dis- 
possessed farmers of the Chulwon area. 
Farmers and their families were pre- 
paring for winter in crude huts hastily 
constructed from corrugated metal, lum- 
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MCOR helps to rehabilitate both children and adults in war-devastated Korea. 
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ber, straw and stubble. Adults and chil- 
dren trudged homeward along the high- 
way with bundles of hay, straw and roots 
tied to their backs. This would be a part 
of their fuel supply stored carefully for 
the winter days ahead. 

Farms flanking the roads looked barren. 
Many had been scenes of numerous acci- 
dents the previous summer. Farmers pre- 
paring the ground for seed, had come 
upon unexploded mines planted there by 
the Communists or perhaps by their own 
army. 

Many a farmer had lost an arm or leg 
and in some instances his life. It was 
here that we learned of the thrilling work 
of the amputee center in Seoul. Under 
Methodist auspices, these farmers and 
others get care and are rehabilitated. 

Leaving the ruins of a church near 
the 38th parallel, we soon came upon a 
new church built with funds raised by 
the Bishops’ Appeal for Korea. This struc- 
ture is a prototype of those soon to be 
erected in the Chulwon area as part of 
the Tri-Village project under MCOR. 

Here we saw the need for reforestation 
(a tree was an oddity), the necessity for 
a revolving loan fund to assist these des- 
titute farmers in getting a new start on the 
burned-out land, and the crying need for 
an agricultural specialist to teach Koreans 
how to cure the soil and plant crops in 
proper rotation. 


Center Ministers to Widows 

Our stay in Seoul was almost ended, 
but there was one more project which we 
had to see. We had heard of that fateful 
day in 1950 when the Methodist minis- 
ters of Seoul and the bishop of Korea had 
been loaded into trucks by communist 
armed guards and driven into North 
Korea never to be heard from again. 


We knew that this had been the fate 
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Government resettlement projects, like the one shown and Wesley village, are helping 
to replace the squatters’ huts on the mountain in Hong Kong. 
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of more than 4,000 religious and educa- 
tional leaders of South Korea. Most of 
these men had left wives and children 
behind. 

The lot of a widow in Korea is hard. 
Custom decrees that she shall not re- 
marry. Here were hundreds of mothers 
with the task of providing a living for 
themselves and their children in an 
economy where such a task is terrifically 
difficult. 

It was in answer to this need that the 
Anna B. Chaffin Center in Seoul came 
into being. It is a village of 60 fatherless 
families with a population of 260 Meth- 
odist women and children. 

Fifteen buildings now occupy the com- 
pound with a common well and work- 
shop. A chapel is to be erected soon. Each 
family unit is composed of two rooms, a 
living room 8 by 8 feet and a kitchen 8 
by 6 feet. Rooms have heated stone floors. 

The women gather for prayers at 9:30 
every morning in the workroom and 
spend the rest of the day sewing, weaving 
and embroidering articles for sale. This is 
their only means of earning money to 
provide for their families. 


MCOR Serves in Hong Kong 


The following Saturday morning we 
were part of the milling masses of people 
in Hong Kong. The problems of Hong 
Kong are problems of people who have 
voted with their feet against the com- 
munist regime in China. 

The immensity of this problem is in- 
dicated by these statistics found in the 
Hong Kong Annual Report of 1956: 

“Hong Kong has a total area of 391 
square miles (of which 62 square miles 
are immediately usable) with a normal 
capacity of about 1,200,000 persons. This 
area is now required to accommodate 





2,500,000 persons and to absorb an in- 
crease of 75,000 per annum.” 

The government has sought to meet 
the crisis of people by building large re- 
settlement projects. These are seven 
stories high, without elevators, and are 
topped with flat roofs around which mesh 
wire has been strung. One hundred and 
three thousand refugees are now housed 
in buildings like these. 

Two hundred thousand more refugees 
are living in squatter’s shacks 8 by 8 feet. 
These are made of any kind of material 
which can be found. They are perched 
precariously on hillsides or built along 
highways. 

Church schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and other groups meet regularly on the 
flat roofs of the resettlement projects and 
are known as the “roof top schools.” On 
the Hong Kong side of the harbor is one 
of the most positive projects of MCOR, 
Wesley Village. 

Here is a beautiful village of 40 duplex 
houses built on terraces which are carved 
out of the side of the mountain. In this 
setting live 80 families, all refugees from 
Communist China. 

While the government resettlement 
project offers a family 120 square feet 
for five persons, Wesley Village provides 
250 square feet. 

Recently a community house was 
erected. This provides a meeting place for 
the church school, a Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, and other religious 
and community activities. 

Wesley Village is far more than a 
place of better shelter, good air and sani- 
tation. It is a society with a radiating spirit 
at the center of which are Christians. 

Your church will be in Hong Kong 
tomorrow amidst the milling masses of 
refugees, offering new hope, and assist- 
ance to those attempting to solve the over- 
whelming problem of people. 


Aid People in 54 Countries 

Many heroic tales of relief and rehabili- 
tation could be told about MCOR and its 
program in distributing food, clothing, 
medicines and cash. For 18 years your 
church has been there, distributing more 
than $18,000,000 in aid throughout 54 
countries of Europe, Africa and Asia. 

But tomorrow will be a new day and 
the needs of the world will be no less 
acute. We must return to the question 
with which we began: “Will your church 
be there in the morning?” 

The answer is yours and mine to give. 
World-wide Communion Sunday offers 
Methodists another opportunity to an- 
swer decisively in the affirmative, “My 
church will be there in the morning.” 


Dr. Milne, superintendent of the Toledo 
(Ohio) district of The Methodist Church, 
has just returned from a visit to the Far 
East. These are his findings. 
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World-Wide 
scans Te 


Planning 
the Observance 


World-wide Communion Sunday can be one of the 
Spiritual high points in the church year. Here’s how. 


World-wide Communion Sunday, 
like Easter, should be one of the spir- 
itual high points of the year in the 
local church and in the heart of every 
Christian. This observance comes this 
year on Oct. 5. 

Personal dedication and careful 
planning are vital to the effectiveness 
of this emphasis in the local church. 
Such planning calls for alerting every 
organization, group, and class to the 
spiritual opportunities and responsibil- 
ities related to this world-wide fellow- 
ship of faith. 

All should be encouraged to partici- 
pate. None should be overlooked. The 
members who are shut-ins, the sick in 
homes and hospitals, the aged and in- 
firm should have the communion taken 
to them. 

World-wide Communion is signifi- 
cant in the church year. Coming at the 
end of the summer, it is an excellent 
time for the spiritual renewal and re- 
dedication of members. 

It places a new emphasis upon the 
importance of the communion service 
and the spiritual experiences of Prot- 
estants. As it witnesses to the world- 
wide nature of Christianity, it helps 
church members to discover the depth 
and breadth of Christian fellowship. 

The goal of every church should be 
for every member to take part in 
World-wide Communion. The service 
should help every church member to 
grow in Christian grace through re- 
dedication to Christ. 

It should lead to personal commit- 
ment to daily prayer, daily Bible study, 
faithful church attendance, and Chris- 
tian service. The day should make men 
and women aware of their spiritual fel- 
lowship with Christians throughout 
the world at the Lord’s table. 


Plan Loyalty Crusade 
In planning for World-wide Com- 
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munion Sunday, the church will want 
to include the World-wide Commun- 
ion Loyalty Crusade. 

The loyalty crusade calls for visitors 
going out two by two on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 28, to visit in homes of 
both members and constituents. The 
purpose of the visit is to make certain 
that members and friends are informed 
concerning World-wide Communion 
Sunday. 

World-wide Communion Sunday is 
a good time to register attendance. This 
Sunday can kick-off the October loy- 
alty month, with attendance being 
taken each Sunday. Such a program 
will help the church to discover pros- 
pective members and enable it to check 
on its less active members. 

World-wide Communion Sunday of- 
fers a number of spiritual possibilities 
for every member of the church. It 
gives them an opportunity to make a 
rededication to Christ. It also is a time 
for personal commitment to daily 
prayer, daily Bible study, faithful 
church attendance and Christian serv- 
ice. Those who participate in the serv- 
ice will do so with the knowledge that 
they are in spiritual fellowship with 
Christians throughout the world at the 
Lord’s table. 

Those who partake of communion 
on this special day in the church cal- 
endar will be reminded of the cross— 
a cross that calls for a dedication anew 
to Christian service and the task of 
winning the world for Christ. 


Use Effective Materials 
Much of the success of World-wide 


Communion Sunday depends on the 
effective use of meaningful and prac- 
tical materials. Pastors and commis- 
sions should begin planning at once. 
Aids are available from the Tidings De- 
partment of Evangelistic Literature of 
the General Board of Evangelism. 





COMMUNION RESOURCES 


Program resources and materials have 
been prepared to help your church plan 
and carry out its observance of World- 
wide Communion Sunday. Fill in the 
coupon below and mail to Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Invitation cards, 100 for $1. 


———Hymnal bands. 100 for $2. 





——___Letterheads. 100 for $1. 
__—Printed letters. 100 for $1.50. 


———Preparing Personally for World- 
wide Communion. 100 for $2. 


__._Stuffer leaflets. 100 for $1.50. 


Posters. 15¢ each; 4 for 50¢. 





—____How to Have a World-wide Com- 
munion Loyalty Crusade. 100 for 
$2. 


—_—Church loyalty cards. 100 for 50¢. 


—___My Loyalty Attendance Record. 
(Cards.) 100 for 50¢. 


World-wide Communion prayer 
covenant cards. 100 for $2. 





——__Church bulletins. 100 for $1.50. 
—____Bulletin inserts. 100 for $1. 


World-wide Communion visitation 
agreement cards. 100 for 50¢. 





—__Attendance registration cards. 100 
for 50¢. 


——Suggestions for Visitors in World- 
Communion Loyalty Cru- 
sade. 100 for $2. 


____Printed communion service. 100 fo: 
$2. 


—____The Meaning of the Communion, 
m4 E. Stanley Jones. 100 for 
2; 


___Why I Come to the Communion, by 
W. Harry Chandler. 100 for 
$1.50. 


Total amount of order $_______. 
00 Cash enclosed 


(0 Charge to my account 
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Tell Story of Budget Dollar 
Parkview Church, Madisonville, Ky. 


To help tell our people what their 
gifts go for, we prepared a mimeographed 
bulletin showing just what work is done 
with each dollar given. 

The bulletin cover showed graphically 
that of a dollar, 84 cents stays at home, 
10 cents goes to the annual conference 
for its administration and benevolence 
work, and 6 cents goes to the general 
church. Inside pages detailed the budgets 
for local expenses and for benevolences. 

The bulletin proved to be an effective 
tool for publicizing our church finances 
to the congregation. 

Kennetu C. WILtI1AMs, pastor 


Bring World to Altar Rail 
Montclair Church, Oakland, Calif. 


Five Oakland congregations joined 
forces last year to observe World-wide 
Communion in a new and effective way. 
Realizing that the annual observance 
stressed brotherhood on a world scale, 
they were anxious to give a witness that 
would demonstrate that the principle of 
brotherhood worked locally, too. 

In 1956 World-wide Communion was 


worked 


for 
us . 


observed jointly by Taylor Memorial, a 
predominantly Negro congregation with 
over a thousand members, and Montclair 
church, in the prized suburban hill area 
of Oakland. In 1957 they were joined by 
churches attended largely by Filipinos, 
Koreans and Japanese. 

Each year joint committees planned 
the event. In 1956 there were identical 
interracial services at both of the 
churches taking part. In 1957 representa- 
tives of the four non-Caucasian churches 
shared in the service at Montclair. The 
guest families were entertained for din- 
ner in the homes of Montclair church 
members. 

The pattern followed last year, with 
some innovations, will be used in 1958. 

The Montclair observance always in- 
cludes receiving the offering for the Fel- 
lowship of Suffering and Service. 

Eimer W. J. Scumirt, pastor 


Who Is My Neighbor? 
Whitney Community Church, Boise, Ida. 


Our commission on Christian social 
relations sponsored a one-month study on 
the question, “Who Is My Neighbor?” 
We presented three Sunday evening pro- 
grams with the following titles: “What 


The Rev. Elmer W. J. Schmitt and the Rev. William B. Smith join in serving communion 
at a joint World-wide Communion service held in Oakland, California. 
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Color Is My Neighbor?,” “Are the Rus- 
sians My Neighbors?,” and “Will I De- 
stroy My Neighbor?” 

In the first Sunday program we used a 
bi-racial panel and the film, Walk to 
Freedom. 

For the second we had an illustrated 
talk by a newspaper correspondent who 
had visited Russia at the time of the 
Youth Festival. 

For the third program we had the Japa- 
nese-made film, Children of the A-bomb. 

All three programs were successful and 
well attended. We were especially pleased 
with the way the program on race rela- 
tions worked out. This is what we did 
for it. 

We ordered the film Walk to Free- 
dom from the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. This film is a documentary on the 
bus boycott in Montgomery, Ala. Then 
the commission decided to have a panel 
discussion and so we developed the idea 
of a bi-racial panel. 

We invited a retired Congregational 
minister to be moderator and there were 
six other members on the panel, three 
white and three Negro. Among panelists 
were the pastor of the Negro church, a 
medical doctor, two housewives, and two 
high school students Cone of them our 
MYF president). 

Some of the questions submitted to 
the panel were, “Is there any discrimina- 
tion in housing in Boise?”—“Is the at- 
titude of whites toward colored people 
any different in Idaho and California 
than it is in the southern states?”—“Do 
colored people notice any difference in 
the feeling in the past 10 years?”—“Is 
there discrimination in employment in 
Boise?”—“What can white people do to 
improve relations between the races and 
to build good will?”’—“What can the 
colored people do to improve relations 
between races and build good will?” 

In addition, the panel answered ques- 
tions that were raised by the audience. 
The evening concluded with a social 
period at which time coffee and punch 
were served. 

Mrs. Vernon Hemenreicu, vice- 
chairman, Commission on 
Christian Social Relations 


Give Tools to New Workers 
Denver-Chili (Ind.) Charge 


In May we installed members of the 
official board in a public service. 

As we inducted them into their new 
responsibilities, we handed each member 
of the board a portfolio of “tools” to help 
with his job. This included manuals, 
pamphlets, and a copy of the current is- 
sue of Tue Metuopist Story for those 
eligible to receive it. 

Cares STARKWEATHER, pastor 
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lere is a book you will treasure— 
nd so perfectly designed as a gift. 


\mid the hustle and bustle of present-day living, how does a family 
ave prayer together? Bishop Werner answers these questions and many 
nore in the opening chapter of this delightful book. His experience as a 
ounselor and a teacher are apparent. Best of all, it carries the assurance 
ind the positive faith that come only from first-hand experience. 


\lso more than a hundred lovely family prayers that somehow express 
the prayers of our own hearts. There are prayers for everyday situations, 
prayers for special days and special occasions—days that Single copy 
will be richer because the family has shared them in 

prayer. Pocket size. 128 pages. Blue cloth binding. Name T5e 


may be stamped on cover for 25¢ additional. $7.50 per dozen 








Join This World-Wide Christian Fellowship 


Ue in over one hundred countries, published in more than thirty, The 
Upper Room will carry contributions from Christians of 38 different lands 
in its World Christian Fellowship Number (Sept.-Oct., 1958). 


Ten million Christians around the world will join in daily devotions through 
common use of this number of The Upper Room. If you or your church 
group would like to be part of this fellowship, be sure we have your order 
for the number of copies ‘you need. 

10 or more copies to one address, 7¢ each. Consignment orders may 


be arranged. Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; three years, $2. Air 
Mail Edition for young people at school and men in service, same price, 


. f ) aa) 
Oy Uyyor iso 
a Ay-3 most widely used devotional guide 


36 Editions — 29 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


For Families With Young Children 


Quiet Time 


compiled by Edward D. Staples 


More than 200 devotions for use by families 
with children in the home. Following the 
successful pattern of Prayer Time and Wor- 
ship Time, Dr. Staples has gathered devo- 
tional material that will help parents lead 
their children at the family altar. The book 
may be used straight through, a day at a 
time. It may be used by fit- 
ting the subject matter to 


special activities of the day. 50e 


A complete index is provided. $5 per dozen 


Single copy 


Quiet Time Box 


In a handy slip case are 4 books with devo- 
tional materials for families with young chil- 
dren. Quiet Time, the new book described 
above, Prayer Time, Worship 

Time, and Poetry Time. One box 
Three boxes, $5. $1.75 


- NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW 


A Manual for Prayer Groups 


by Samuel Emerick 


A MANUAL 
ron 


PRAYER 
GROUPS 


ty SAU EMR 


| Perewerd by ELTON TRUEBLOOD | 





In his foreword to this new and helpful 
book, D. Elton Trueblood says: The emer- 
gence of prayer groups . . . has been one of 
the most surprising features of the religious 
scene in the middle of the twentieth century. 

. . We can be grateful to Samuel Emerick 
for making available a brief yet highly prac- 
tical manual for the help of all who are try- 
ing to start or to maintain the small Chris- 
tian fellowships. . . . I hope this manual 
will have a wide reading and careful applica- 
tion. 


Sample copy, 15¢. Eight copies, $1. One hun- 
dred or more copies, 10¢ each. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s September covers: A busy 
church, reaching men and women for Christ and enriching 
their spiritual life, is the fruit of wise church planning. 
Members of Central Church, Skokie, IIl., posed the familiar 
scenes on front cover. Back: International group at Scar- 


ritt College symbolizes World-wide Communion. 


World-wide Communion Sunday 
October 5 





